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BETTER FOOD FOR THE YOUTH OF TODAY 


For 54 years Gumpert has been creating and perfecting foods 
especially prepared for large-scale feeding establishments—with 
special emphasis on the needs of schools and similar establishments. 

At every step of the manufacture of these food specialties, we 
constantly keep in mind the thought: “these foods are for Ameri- 
can children—the healthiest, best fed children in the world. We 
must give them the purest . . . the tastiest . . . the finest quality.” 

We consider Gumpert’s job a great trust and responsibility. We 
do this job with pride, knowing that we are keeping the school 
children well fed today. That’s why you may rely on the depend- 
able quality of every Gumpert specialty. You will always find 
every Gumpert product worthy of the high standards we set for 


the welfare of America’s youth—the men and women of tomorrow. 


Get to know Gumpert products. Used by 4,000 schools and institutions. 
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DESSERT 

PUDDING POWDERS 
Rich and flavorful. Add wate: 
only and boil. Chocolate, Butter 
scotch, Lemon, Vanilla, Tapioca 
Custard Creme. 

GELATINE 

DESSERT POWDERS 
Pure, clear, sparkling, tender 
World's finest for preparation on 
large scale. All popular flavors 

BOUILLON CUBES 
Beef, chicken and vegetable 
Full-bodied, clean-tasting, quick 
dissolving. 

PIE FILLINGS (Dry) 

Make luscious cream pies in rapid 
time. Just add water and boil 
Vanilla, Butterscotch, Chocolate 

NOODLE SOUP MIX 
Rich, concentrated —add water 
and boil. 

SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Tangy—spicy—delicious. Just heat 
and serve. 

CHOCOLATE AND 

COCOA POWDER 


Ready to serve. Just add HOT 
WATER. 






Like a steel tape... 


The Royal 
never needs adjustment 


Because there’s nothing to adjust 


The only Flush Valve which eliminates regula- 
tion or adjustment is the ROYAL. Its simplicity 
of engineering design, plus precision manufac- 
ture, insure accurate and lasting performance. 
More than 4 million ROYAL Flush Valves 
are in daily service—including thousands of the 
first ROYALS installed over 36 years ago. 
The ROYAL is “standard equipment” with 
discriminating builders and owners throughout 
the country. In fact, entire school systems, hotel 
chains, hospitals, industrial institutions, etc., 
ki hy use ROYALS exclusively. 
“aS N\] = a For the best in Flush Valves specify Sloan— 
a S LOA N eal me remember, there are more Sloan Flush Valves 


} | 3 U S H VA | V E S3 | sold than all other makes combined. 
ite me =6SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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PRACTICAL 
COMBINATION 


| LE desk S 1008 and chair S 915 offer an ideal 

and practical combination of advantages. Most 
obvious, of course, is the flexibility which they permit 
—to suit the needs of the individual for comfort and 
efficient work or study, and for arrangements in stu- 
dent groups for special projects or requirements. 


Construction is the famous, durable Heywood- 
Wakefield welded tubular steel, with superbly finished 
and properly seasoned wooden elements. The desk is 
available with lifting lid if desired, and both pieces are 
available in carefully graded sizes. For full details on 
these and other fine Heywood-Wakefield school furni- 
ture, write today for our new illustrated folder. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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School Furniture Division 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Instructions for permanent proce- 
dure in the purchase of surplus prop- 
erty at discount by nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions were announced 
February 21. Field representatives of 
the Office of Education have been 
assigned to each of the regional con- 
sumer goods offices of the War Assets 
Corporation to screen payment 
orders. 

Forty-three states had established 
state educational agencies for surplus 
property by February 1. The names 
and addresses of their directors ap- 
pear on page 68. 

Twenty-seven field representatives 
have been appointed and assigned to 
certain states. Their names and ad- 
dresses appear on page 70. 


SCHOOL LUNCH BILL 

The House passed the permanent 
school lunch bill on February 21, au- 
thorizing $50,000,000 annually as the 
federal share in the program. 


The bill, as passed, eliminates the 
$15,000,000 appropriation to the U. S. 
Office of Education to supervise nu- 
trition education and to provide lunch- 
room equipment. This was the section 
being fought by the parochial schools. 

Contained in the measure as passed 
by the House, however, was the 
Powell amendment prohibiting dis- 
crimination against any child be- 
cause of race, creed, color or country 
of origin. 


P.-T.A. ACTION IN CHICAGO 


The N.E.A.’s ouster of Supt. Wil- 
liam H. Johnson is having repercus- 
sions in Illinois P.-T.A. circles. The 
governing board of the Chicago 
P.-T.A.’s issued a directive asking 
its units to ignore the N.E.A. report. 
This directive was approved by the 
[llinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. However, certain Chicago 


HEADLINES 


units have defied this directive. 

The president of the National 
Congress, as reported in the Chicago 
Sun, has declared that the Illinois 
Congress, in approving the Chicago 
P.-T.A. directive, is out of step with 
National and is acting counter to its 
own state by-laws. (Story on page 


82.) 
HOUSE CURBS PETRILLO 


Drastic federal restrictions will be 
placed on James C. Petrillo in his 
dealings with the broadcasting indus- 
try, if the Senate acts favorably on 
the bill passed by the House Febru- 
ary 21. 

The bill bans Petrillo or any other 
labor leader from forcing stations to 
hire more employes than needed, from 
employing stand-by orchestras during 
educational or foreign musical pro- 
grams or from refraining from broad- 
casting musical recordings. 


U.N.E.S.C.0O. 


Dr. Esther C. Brunauer has been ap- 
pointed U. S. representative on the 
Preparatory Commission, U.N.E.S.C.O., 
succeeding the late Dr. Grayson 
Kefauver. 


Identical resolutions in the Senate 
and House would provide for mem- 
bership of the United States in the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. The President is au- 
thorized to accept membership for 
this country and to designate repre- 
sentatives and alternates to attend 
sessions of the general conference of 
the organization. 


The Secretary of State is also author- 


ized to establish a National Commis- 


sion on Education, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation and to designate 
representatives. (Story on page 78.) 


ADVISERS SAIL FOR JAPAN 


A commission of American edu- 
cators, who will advise and assist 
General MacArthur, as education 
supervisor of Japan, and the Su- 





preme Command Allied Powers, 
sailed February 22. Among the ap- 
pointees are Virginia Gildersleeve, 
Mildred McAfee Horton, Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Willard E. 
Givens, George D. Stoddard, Har- 
old Benjamin and Roy J. Defarrari. 


SEPARATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


College teachers in the Army who 
are needed for giving instruction to 
veterans may receive emergency separa- 
tion, according to a recent announce- 
ment. 


MAY CLOSE FAMOUS SCHOOL 


The administrative staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has rec- 
ommended the closing of Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School in June 1947. 
The staff believes that public schools 
provide a more promising laboratory 
for experimental education than does 
a private school, it is reported. 


MILITARY TRAINING 

Hearings on compulsory military 
training began February 18. Robert 
M. Hutchins, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, declared before 
the House military affairs commit- 
tee that the atomic bomb has made 
peace-time military training “the 
most useless of all forms of prepara- 
tion” for any future war, inasmuch 
as it would mean training with ob- 
solete weapons. (Stories on pages 


72 and 82.) 


SEEK “BEST TEACHER” 


The Quiz Kids are sponsoring a 
competition to find the “best teacher 
in America.” Any grade or high 
school pupil may nominate a teacher 
by writing a letter on “The Teacher 
Who Has Helped Me Most.” The 
winning letter brings the writer a 
reward of $100. The winning teach- 
er will be given a year of advanced 
study in one of the three specified 
universities plus $1000. (Story on 
page 90.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 68. 
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EVER has the need for reliable, authoritative 
N information been as urgent as it is today. In 
this critical period of world history—in this epoch 
of atomic power and kaleidoscopic change, the 
individual responsibility of teachers and librari- 
ans is overwhelming. Out of their rich experience, 
editors of the Encyclopedia Americana have as- 
sembled in concise, dramatic form the facts and 


essential reference material which you can use 
profitably in your daily work, information you 


need in the monumental task of making facts 


available to millions. 


KEYED TO CURRENT INTERROGATION 


Comprehensive, impartial, and discerning, the 
Encyclopedia Americana meets today’s unprece- 
dented demand for new information on new sub- 


jects. So vast has been the scope of this new in- 
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INDISPENSABLE 
to the Daily Work of Every Teacher and Librarian! 


THE 1946 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Places New Facts and Essential Reference Material at Your Fingertips 





formation that 17,000 pages of the Encyclopedia 
—two thirds of the entire 30-volume work, have 
been revised during the past five years. Hundreds 
of entirely new articles and new illustrations have 
been added. Editors and contributors have worked 
on a day by day plan of revising, recording, classi- 
fying and analyzing events that have reshaped the 


world and changed the course of human history. 


Be well-informed! Write today for free literature. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


(EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
36 page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
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Circulating Picture Library 


Several years ago members of the 
women’s Lake View Club in Cerro 
Gordo County, Iowa, visited the county 
superintendent, Hazel V. Thomas, say- 
ing that they would like to do some- 
thing for the rural schools. Miss 
Thomas, mindful of the pictures which 
are usually hung on rural school walls 
somewhere near the ceiling, suggested 
that the club buy a good reproduction 
of a fine painting which could be moved 
every few weeks from one school to 
another. 

A copy of a Van Gogh was purchased, 
the plan was explained to rural teachers 
and the picture was sent on its rounds 
of the schools, accompanied by a story 
about it and about the artist. 

Each year the Lake View Club buys 
a new reproduction and other rural 
women’s groups have now joined the 
project. The prints cost from $25 to $35 
each. At present there are 12, the sub- 
jects ranging from Raphael’s “Madonna 
of the Chair” to Winslow Homer’s 
“Sloop Bermuda.” Each picture has its 
carrying case and each is hung at eye 
level in the schoolroom. The goal of 
these Iowa clubwomen is to have enough 
pictures in the circulating picture library 
for each rural school to have one every 
six weeks. 


Hearing Checkups 


A hearing checkup of pupils in the 
schools of Douglas County, Nebraska, 
is being made with an audiometer pur- 
chased for this purpose by W. J. 
Hauser, the county superintendent. The 
county nurse makes the tests as she pays 
her regular visits to the schools. Chil- 
dren who are found to have hearing 
difficulties are rechecked and referred to 
their family physicians for treatment. 
In the case of those who cannot be 
helped, the information is helpful to 
teachers in seating pupils so that they 
can get the most out of their work. 
Speech defects, often the result of poor 
hearing, are corrected following the tests. 


Messages to Parents 


With each report card that goes to 
parents every six weeks in Fargo, N. D., 
is enclosed a little 3 by 6 inch leaflet 
which states on the back that it is 
printed by members of the senior high 
school printing classes and is sent out by 
the board of education. 

The leaflets interpret the schools to the 


parents. Each contains on the front 
cover a 125 word message from Supt. 
H. H. Kirk about some matter of cur- 
rent interest involving children and the 
schools, while the other pages discuss in 
500 words or so some important phase 
of school activities, procedures or policies. 

One leaflet, for example, makes plain 
that the Fargo schools place no premium 
on perfect attendance, explaining that 
it is more important for a child to be 
kept home when he is ill or when the 
weather is too cold or too stormy for 
him to go out than it is for him to 
have a perfect attendance record. Par- 
ents are urged to exercise their own 
best judgment in sending children to 
school. 

Another leaflet tells of the work of 
the public health nurses; a third explains 
the need for supervision in the schools 
and the method by which it is pro- 
vided, and a fourth describes the various 
services schools are rendering to the 
community aside from teaching. 


Pupil Patrols on Buses 


Pupil patrols for keeping order on 
school buses is solving this sometimes 
ticklish transportation problem in Butler 
Township. Pennsylvania. According to 
Howard S. Stewart, supervising principal 
of the township schools, the plan of 
using patrols was tried out last year 
for the first time. The patrol is respon- 
sible for 

1. Getting the bus list and checking 
the attendance each morning and eve- 
ning. 

2. Seeing that each pupil on the bus 
is sitting in the seat assigned to him. 

3. Helping the younger children on 
and off the bus. 

4. Suggesting proper bus conduct. 

5. Reporting any pupil who insists on 
maintaining disorder. 

School officials are well pleased with 
the results. The bus drivers are high 
in their praise of the pupil patrols. At 
the close of the term a theater party is 
given or a special trip is planned for 
all who have served in this capacity on 
the buses. 


Manuals Are Helpful 


In Joplin, Mo., conferences between 
teachers and Supt. Roi S. Wood have 
resulted in the compilation and publica- 
tion in mimeographed form of two 
teachers’ manuals, one for grades 1, 2 
and 3, the other for the Joplin Senior 





High School, In each case, the prepara 
ticn of the manual was done by a com- 
mittee chosen by the teachers. 

The manual for elementary grades is 
divided into sections, the first of which 
contains general information on such 
matters as professional organizations, 
teacher protection, discipline, records 
and reports, grading, failure, textbooks 
and supplies, supervisory service and 
health. The other three sections are 
devoted individually to the course of 
study for each of the three grades. 

The teachers’ manual for the high 
school, a 146 page book, in addition to 
covering the same subjects as they per- 
tain to the high school contains infor- 
mation on building and grounds, the 
library and cafeteria, the lounge for 
women teachers, school publications, ex- 
tracurricular activities, student council, 
honors and awards, R.O.T.C., college 
entrance requirements, summer school, 
rental of books and daily schedule. 


Single Salary Schedule Adopted 


The teachers’ association and a com- 
mittee of the board of education of 
Hillside, N. J., together with the super 
vising principal, Wayne T. Branom, 
have prepared a single salary guide for 
teachers, principals and directors which 
has been adopted by the board and 
will go into effect July 1. 

Teachers’ salaries are graded accord- 
ing to four classifications, based on train- 
ing levels, and years of experience. Class 
1 is made up of individuals without a 
degree; class 2, those with a B.A.:; 
class 3, those with an M.A.; class 4, 
those with 32 points beyond an M.A. 
Each advance in classification in the 
order given adds $100 to the salary. 
Years of experience add to salaries in 
each classification in the following pro- 
gression; one year, $60; two years, $70: 
three years, $80; four years, $90, and 
each year thereafter, $100. 

A maximum salary schedule for prin- 
cipals divides these administrators into 
three classes: those with a B.A. degree; 
those with an M.A., and those with one 
year beyond an M.A.; and, again, into 
elementary, junior high and senior high 
principals. Each advance in classifica- 
tion as to training brings $200 additional 
in salary. A principal with a B.A. 
advancing from elementary to junior 
high to senior high receives increases of 
$200 and $400,.successively; one with an 
M.A., $400 and 600; a principal with 
one year beyond the M.A.,-$500 and 
$1000. 
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The roof on the right, insulated with PC 
Foamglas, is insulated for good. No fear 
of a replacement job such as is shown above. 


7OU DON’T have to figure on repairs and re- 
placement when you insulate your roof with 
PC Foamglas. For this strong, rigid material 
resists attack by elements that cause other ma- 
terials to lose insulating efficiency. Made of 
millions of air-filled glass cells, PC Foamglas 
helps to maintain temperature and humidity 
levels, to prevent condensation, permanently. 

When ‘you need roof insulation, you need a 
material that is moistureproof, fireproof, vapor- 
proof, verminproof and impervious to most 
acids. It must be conveniently packaged, easily 
handled, quickly installed. 

Only with PC Foamglas do you get all these 
advantages. Even a break in the roofing felt that 
exposes the material to rain or melting snow 
will not cause PC Foamglas to rot, check, warp, 
swell or shrink. In addition it forms such a firm, . : 
even base for roofing felt that such breaks rarely Re ter Fe — a 
if ever occur. 


FIRST COST IS LAST COST 


When you are figuring on insulation for roofs, floors, 





walls, or ceilings, learn why the most efficient, the | 1 
° . 2 Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
most economical material is PC Foamglas. Check we Reem 160, 608 Duaucene Way 
vour choice of the illustrated booklets on PC Foam- | Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
glas Insulation on the convenient coupon and mail | Dear Sirs: 
- : , : : Please send along my free copies of the 
me today Ly Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room | booklets I have checked. It is understood | 
109, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | that I incur no obligation. | 
Also makers of PC Glass Blocks Roofs____- Walls ____- Floors_____- ; 
| - Cat | 
Pe peperememmnaie rae se 8 ah al ae 
PN 

PC FOAMGLAS “22, INSULATION |igaame seas 

7 “ Ae 

3° 
1 M REG U.S PAT. OFF Y ES" AEE EER State____ } 
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Can Cold Water Paint Be Used? 


Question: In refinishing walls which have 
been painted with a cold water paint is it 
better to use more cold water paint or will 
an oil paint be satisfactory to apply over the 
old finish? —F.J.Y., Tex. 

Answer: Cold water paint can be ap- 
plied over cold water paint provided the 
old coating is still solid and intact. 
Otherwise it may be necessary to wire 
brush the old coating before the new 
one is applied. 

Oil paint can be applied over cold 
water paint but only where the cold 
water paint has a solid surface. There 
is no chemical action between the two, 
only the necessity of a good bond when 
the oil paint is applied —Gerorce Busn. 


Teachers Who Loaf on the Job 


Question: In this day of teacher short- 
ages, some teachers take advantage of the 
situation and refuse to put forth an effort. 
They loaf on the job and try to beat the 
pupils out of the building at night. What 
is the solution? You can't fire themi— 
H.H.M., Minn. 

Answer: The question raises two im- 
portant issues. First, what can be done 
to inspire teachers to do their best in 
the following teaching procedures and 
skills: (1) know and prepare their les- 
sons, (2) know and study their pupils 
and environment, (3) meet pupil needs 
and interests, (4) be cheerful, active, 
courteous, enthusiastic and able to incul- 
cate these characteristics in pupils? 

Second, what can be done to keep 
the teacher in the building and to have 
her render courteous service. 

It must be assumed that a teacher’s 
preparation and training in general are 
satisfactory. Otherwise she would not 
have been hired. Her attitude will de- 
pend upon the interest, enthusiasm and 
adjustment which she makes in the com- 
munity. The local school authorities 
have a responsibility here to see that 
the following conditions are provided: 
(1) adequate salary schedule, (2) suit- 
able living quarters, (3) introduction 
to churches, civic organizations and 
clubs, with encouragement to the teacher 
to join and take an active interest in 
one or two of these groups. 

This will help establish the teacher in 
the community and give her a social 
standing with parents and pupils. The 
administration should encourage growth 
along this line, once it is started. 

If this does not provide the incentive 
for better teaching and greater com- 


munity interest and pride, then further 
study by the administrator might give 
a clue for the next step. The board of 
education might pass some such ruling 
as the following to keep the teacher in 
the building to assist pupils after the 
dismissal of school. 

“All teachers employed by this board 
must be in the building and in their 
respective classrooms 30 minutes before 
school opens in the morning and for 
one full class period after school closes, 
unless the teacher has been assigned 
extracurricular activities which will ne- 
cessitate her attendance at another 
place.” 

Penalties for failure to comply with 
this ruling can be worked out by the 
board of education. In the meantime, 
the superintendent should be looking 
for possible replacements for inefficient 
teachers so as to prevent a breakdown 
of teacher morale-—Atonzo G. Grace. 


Homemade Gym Equipment 


Question: What improved homemade 
equipment can be provided for gymnasiums 
and play centers?—C.E.B., Pa. 

Answer: The National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., has an excellent booklet 
on the building of homemade equipment 
for gymnasiums and play centers. Per- 
sons interested in this problem should 
find this booklet helpful—Pavut J. 


MIsNER. 


How Are Abilities Grouped? 


Question: The problem that is giving me 
great concern is that of dealing with wide 
differences of ability and the wide range of 
advancement within the same group of pu- 
pils. | should like a discussion of class organ- 
ization and grouping that will take care of 
this problem. 

For example, in the eighth grade, we have 
30 pupils whose advancement in English 
ranges from the sixth grade through the 
ninth. | want a working solution of how to 
deal with this problem. | know some theory 
on the matter but | want information about 
what others are doing and how it works.— 
S.W.C., Ga. 

Answer: There may be such a thing 
as general ability but for teaching pur- 
poses there are only specific abilities, i.c. 
ability to spell, to read, speak, write 
and so on and each of these, again, is a 
bundle of sub-abilities. 

In teaching English, my experience is 
that each pupil's need and powers are 
unique. If you have 30 pupils, you 
have 30 groups. The only way I have 








found to group these 30 subgroups is to 
analyze and record the powers and needs 
of each pupil individually, under two 


general heads: (1) personal and (2) 


language. 

Under language, I record three large 
divisions: speaking, reading and writing 
and under these I place the appropriate 
items which I am teaching each pupil 
to master. Under spelling, for example 
(a subhead of writing) I take the trouble 
to list every word misspelled by every 
pupil, and so on with other errors, such 
as incomplete sentences and runover sen- 
tences. It is necessary to keep a loose- 
leaf record, with a separate sheet for 
every pupil and a summary sheet for 
the class. 

Grouping is then done on the basis 
of common specifics: pupils who make 
the same mistakes or who need the same 
treatment are grouped for that purpose. 
In short, there is no such thing as a 
general grouping over a long period of 
time, but only specific groupings lasting 
until the teaching object of each group 
is accomplished.—Freperick H. Barr. 


Recreation Uses for Schools 


Question: What have schools done in 
using school buildings and equipment to 
provide recreational activities for the youth 
in the community?—C.E.B., Pa. 

Answer: In our community, school 
buildings are made available for both 
youth and adults throughout the year. 
The public school plant represents a 
large community investment and should 
be used just as completely as possible. 
As education is recognized as an activity 
that includes all of us from birth to the 
end of life, we can expect increased use 
of school buildings——Paut J. Misner. 


What Is an Efficient Library? 


Question: How can a small-school library 
be made to function efficiently7—B.D., Kan. 

Answer: A school library functions 
efficiently: 

1. When the superintendent, princi- 
pal, librarian, teachers and pupils de- 
velop and support its program, that is, 
when they know that the library is an 
integral part of the school, a teaching 
agency which works with, through and 
for all other parts of the school and 
at the same time fulfills its own dis 
tinctive purposes of guiding pupils’ read- 
ing and teaching the use of book and 
library tools. 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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You can’t shut out Noise Demons... 
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it’s Armstrong’s Cushiontone 






HEREVER PUPILS ASSEMBLE— and can be repainted without loss 
in classrooms, corridors, study ap of acoustical efficiency. 
halls—there are bound to be noise FREE BOOKLET, ‘How to Extermi- |, 
demons. These shrill pests are born nate School Noise Demons,” gives °) 
in the din of clattering footsteps, nomical ceiling of Armstrong's all the facts. Write 
jangling bells, and loud voices. Cushiontone*. The 484 deep holes for your copy to 
They distract the attention of your in each 12” square of this fibrous Armstrong Cork 
students and tire out your teachers. material absorb up to 75% of all Co., 3703 Stevens 
But you can trap and destroy noise striking the ceiling. Cushion-  St., Penns 


school noise demons with an eco- tone is an excellent reflector of light ter, Penna. ce 








* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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2. When the school administrator 


_ makes it easy for individuals, groups and 
_ classes to use the library. 


3. When all teachers, including the 
librarian, stimulate reading and the use 
of informational materials by sugges- 
tions and assignments, in discussions, in 
conferences and in supervising activities 
and study. 

4. When its resources—space, mate- 
rials and equipment—organization and 
teaching program are appropriate and 
adequate. 

5. When it is possible to acquire 
quickly materials for particular needs, 
either by interlibrary loan or by pur- 
chase; and when important new mate- 
rials are provided regularly and fre- 
quently. 

6. When the library’s publicity pro- 
gram keeps teachers and pupils in- 
formed of new and important materials. 

7. When books are enjoyed and 
shared in homes as well as in schools 
and libraries, as a result of parents’ co- 
operation. 

8. When the library’s teaching pro- 
gram has been so reenforced and fol- 
lowed-up that pupils are reading with 
pleasure according to their individual 
abilities and using school and public 
libraries increasingly according to their 
purposes and needs. 

9. When the library modifies its pro- 
gram in relation to changes in the 
school’s program caused by (1) the re- 
sults of research, (2) the testing of pu- 
pils’ abilities and (3) the program for 
curriculum construction. 

10. When the library evaluates the 
results of its functioning in relation to 
the lives of its pupils, their personal and 
social growth and scholastic attainments, 
as well as in relation to society’s needs. 

11. When the librarian has the ability, 
training, personality, initiative, freedom 
and drive required for making the 
library functionally efficient, interesting 
and attractive. 


12. When clerical assistance is avail- 
able as needed for duplicating, filing, 
typing and other routine tasks. 

Probably the first steps to be taken 
in ensuring a library’s 100 per cent efh- 
ciency are those related to the choice of 
the librarian and the interpretation of 
the library’s purposes and the librarian’s 
work. *(In schools in which the employ- 
ment of a librarian is not possible or 
practical, the advice and the services of 
the librarian of a near-by school or pub- 
lic library will be invaluable.) The next 
step is that of providing teachers and 
pupils with easy and continuous access to 
books after they have learned how to 
use them with, before and after their 
other experiences and activities. 

In these difficult years keeping a 
library efficient requires each day the 
best possible conditions and the happiest 








| human relations—ANNA G. KENNEDY. 
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WHEN THE JOB DEMANDS SUPER QUALITY 
SPECIFY 


JEVOE MARBLE 
ts FLOOR VARNISH 


| NELLY Aa ae 2 °X@) DOL GN | 





DEVOE’S NEW and IMPROVED varnish that dries 
quicker, wears better, is impervious to hot water! 


ACCLAIM FROM THE EXPERTS! The experts who analyzed DEVOE MARBLE 
FLOOR VARNISH—engineers of product quality who subjected this amazing 
new varnish to the most grueling tests—applauded the product in these words: 
“Acceptable in all dominant characteristics as meeting requirements of a super- 
quality floor varnish possessing a definitely new order of drying speed, ultimate 
toughness and alkali resistance.” 


New Devoe Marble Floor Varnish did not “just happen.” It is the result of 
patient, far-reaching exploration and research for a number of 
years in quest of the finest floor varnish man can make. New, 
thoroughly tested raw materials have been added to old-time 
favorites by specialized manufacturing techniques exclusive with 
DEVOE to produce MARBLE FLOOR VARNISH. 





DRIES IN .. 
Check these quality advantages! 


® Dries fast! Dust-free in 1 hour—dry in 4 hours! 
® Withstands severe wear. Traffic tested! 

® Resists hot water! 

®@ Achieves jewel-like lustre! 


® Resists alkali (5% caustic tested). Scrubable! 

® Wears inside or out! 

® Clear—accentuates beauty of grain of wood. 

® Extremely practical—brushes easily—has no objectionable odor. : 

®@ New DEVOE label, adopted 1946. i ARBLE FLO OR 
Specify DEVOE MARBLE FLOOR VARNISH S VA K i ISH 
the next time you need a protective coating 


for wood or linoleum floors. 


HeVUe PAI 


787 FIRST AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BRUSH-DAY-LITE, a. 


cially formulated for brush 


The Glidden Company» 
Cleveland, ° 
opplication. 
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Glidden maintenance paint covers in 
one coat despite patched plaster! 


By specifying Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE for 
the painting of its entire interior, St. Joseph 
School, Evansville, Indiana, was able to do the 
job for approximately half the cost it had esti- 
mated. Over soiled, much-patched plaster, 
SPRAY-DAY-LITE covered perfectly in one 
coat, saving plenty of man hours in the process. 
And by its amazing light-reflection and diffusion, 
this leading oil enamel maintenance paint 
created brighter, more cheerful schoolrooms. 


Sprayed or brushed, just one coat of SPRAY- 
DAY-LITE gives you conventional two-coat 
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results. Its durable, egg-shell finish eliminates 
glare—washes like tile. Its intense white does 
not yellow with age. 


Get the new Color Chart of the 10 beautiful 
SPRAY-DAY-LITE colors from which you can 
visualize many lovely combinations. Or, we will 
send a Glidden engineer to give you a quick dem- 
onstration of the magic of SPRAY-DAY-LITE 
in your own building. For one or both, write... 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
AY 
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IBM 


OFFERS NEW, 
PERFECTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 











a 


IBM has always recognized its ove responsibility—to 
furnish the finest, most modern administrative 
equipment for any type of project—whether for 
complex college or university, or the smallest school. 


Today, IBM administrative aids are again available 
—new, improved, perfected. Available, too, are 

IBM representatives to work with owners, architects, 
engineers and contractors in helping to make each 
and every building a permanent asset. 


Ask an IBM representative for his complete and fully 
responsible advisory service. It is yours without 


cost or obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building - 590 Madison Avenue - New York 22, N.Y. 
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IBM 











AUTOMATIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE AIDS 


COMPLETE SERVICE...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


Self-Regulating 
Electric Time Systems 


One time—throughout—eliminates 
disrupting confusion. All sec- 

ondary clocks in the IBM system 

are automatically checked and, 

if necessary, corrected hourly 
through IBM’s Master Time Control, 
a timing device of split-second 
accuracy. 


Program Signaling 


Systems 


Complex schedules of signals oper- 

ate automatically in agreement with the 
indicating clocks or recorders. 
Schedule changes may be handled 
easily, quickly. Gongs, bells, buzzers, 
chimes, directional horns, whistles, 
may be specified. 


Sound Distribution 


Systems 


Central control is provided for 
reproduction, amplification and 
distribution, to widely separated 
assemblages, of sound originating from 
radio, phonograph or microphone. The 
system includes an IBM “return speech” 
feature permitting selective two-way 
communication at the flick of a switch. 


Interior Telephone 


Systems 


Instant intra-communication is pro- 
vided by IBM Interior Telephone 
Systems. For both efficiency and 
economy, IBM Telephone Equipment may 
be incorporated with the IBM Program 
Bell System or Sound Distribution 
System. 


Fire Alarm 


Systems 


The IBM Fire Alarm Systems are design- 
ed to meet these necessary require- 
ments: certainty of operation; sim- 
plicity in initiating alarms; certainty 

of alarm reception by persons at any 
location. These systems are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratory, Inc. 


Laboratory Electricity 


Panels 


Complete protection from accidental 
shocks is provided in IBM laboratory 
Electricity Panels, which deliver 
currénts of all characteristics and 
voltages to the instructors’ and 
students’ tables or to any location 
where electricity is needed in 
scientific experimental work. 


Time Recording Systems 


IBM Time Recording devices are of 
many types such as Attendance 
Recorders; Time Stamps for noting 
receipt of correspondence; Door 
Recorders; Watchman’s Clocks. 














..- means Better Heating 


"Better Plumbing for your School 





HE American-Standard Mark of Merit stands for the finest in 

heating equipment and plumbing fixtures. It is your assur- 
ance of efficient, economical operation, low-cost upkeep and 
long, satisfactory service. Be sure that the products you buy or 
specify bear this striking symbol of quality. They cost no more 
than others. 

Bearing the best-known name in the industry and backed by 
many millions of dollars spent in research, American-Standard 
Products have been Serving the Nations’ Health and Comfort— 
in schools large and small—for more than half a century. Time- 
tested and performance-proved, they are designed and engineered 
to fit the widest range of architectural and structural require- 
ments. For information, consult your Architect or contact your 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor. American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


American-Standard " 


HEATING MM PLUMBING 


Serving the Nation Preatith and Congo 
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— Pittsburgh announced its sci- 
ence of COLOR DYNAMICS, edu- 
cators are learning more about the pur- 
poseful use of the energy in color to 
assist pupils and teachers in their 
work. 


By applying the principles of COLOR 
DYNAMICS, modern schools are be- 
ing given color arrangements in keep- 
ing with the activities which take 
place within them. Classrooms are 
painted in tones of color which assist 
concentration, stimulate energy and 
lessen eye fatigue. Libraries have be- 
come more peaceful and quiet, cafete- 
rias brighter and more cheerful, foyers 
friendlier and more inviting, audi- 
toriums look like open courts. 


@ Proper colors also create visual 
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@ Domestic Science Room of South Milwaukee High School. The effect of cool clean- 


... Pittsburgh’s new painting method 


utilizes energy in color to make mod- 
ern schools more inviting—and to in- 


crease efficiency of pupils and teachers 
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liness is in keeping with the use of the room. Accents of color are used for contrast. 


NOW ... It’s Possible to Improve Classroom Morale! 


changes in size and shape of painted 
surfaces. Rooms are painted to seem 
more spacious, halls wider and brighter, 
ceilings higher or lower—at will. 


@ Wherever the principles of 
COLOR DYNAMICS are followed, 
the efficiency and morale of pupils 
and teachers are improved. ™ 


For a comprehensive explanation of 
Pittsburgh’s science based upon the 
reactions of normal human beings to 
color, write today for a 
FREE copy of the revised 
and enlarged copy of our 
new book—'COLOR 
DYNAMICS for Grade 
Schools, High Schools and 
Colleges.” Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Paint Division, 
Dept. NS-3, Pittsburgh 22, 


Pennsylvania. 








Paint RIGHT With Color Dynamics 
Paint BEST With Pittsburgh Paints! 


The benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS 
are made more enduring when you 
use Pittsburgh's long-lasting quality 
paints. There's a PITTSBURGH 
PAINT for every need! 


WALLHIDE —in three types. PBX —extra 
durable finish which can be washed 
repeatedly without streaking or spot- 
ting. SEMI-GLOSS —for higher sheen. 
FLAT- velvet-like finish for offices, 
libraries, dining rooms. These paints 

are enriched with ‘‘Vitolized 

Oils” for live-paint protection. 

WATERSPAR ENAMEL —for furniture, 
wocdwork, metal trim. Its china-like 
gloss resists marring and abrasion. 
FLORHIDE —for floor surfaces. Quick- 


drying, tough, can be scrubbed fre- 
quently with soap solutions. 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pi TSBURGH PAINTS 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 











America 1s calling for 
Mimeograph duplicators 


and setting them! 


Once again, a complete line of Mimeograph* du 





plicators is available, and deliveries are being made 
at a rapidly increasing rate. 

These all-purpose Mimeograph duplicators ar 
the advanced design required for the exacting paper 
work of the Army and Navy and they are built to 
the same specifications. 

Now, as before the war, there are plenty of solid, 
common-sense reasons why the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator is the Number One choice of American busi- 
nesses and institutions. 

...It produces copies you’re proud of... crisp, 
clean, black on white. 
... Copies produced on a Mimeograph duplicator 


from a Mimeograph stencil sheet and ink do not 

smudge or fade even with the hardest handling. 

... It works fast .. . copies by the tens or thousands 

at speeds up to 150 per minute. 

...Its action is so simple and so certain that a 

fourteen-year-old can operate it successfully after a 

few hours’ training. (Free instruction is provided 

by all A. B. Dick branches and distributors. 
When you’ve bought the Mimeograph duplicator 
you’ve bought a machine that has been honestly 
built, precisely engineered to give you many years 
of dependably excellent service. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany’s nationwide service organization backs up 
this promise. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 





© 


The Mimeograph 90, one of the Mi mM e 0 Q fi 0 p h d U p | | C 0 t 0 [ 


models now in production. 


, *MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 
It is hand operated, popular priced. 


Ideal for short runs. + 
, ® A.B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-346, 720 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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Essential Human Rights 


TIMELY symposium on “Essential Human 

Rights” is presented by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science in the January 1946 
issue of the Annals. Such an examination of funda- 
mentals is imperative as an approach to current na- 
tional and international problems and this material 
should be considered the most politically and socially 
significant contribution of the new year; for teachers 
and administrators it is indispensable. 

More than 25 scholars and statesmen of outstanding 
ability in their fields of specialization and within their 
several countries outline and discuss philosophical 
principles concerning the individual in his multiple 
social relationships during the critical postwar period 
of world reconstruction. 


School Influence 


HE results of a recent poll conducted by Scholastic 

magazine, recording the opinions of more than 
100,000 secondary school pupils in 1555 representative 
secondary schools, indicated that despite the dire proph- 
ecies of gloomy sociologists and ministers, the home is 
still the predominant influence in the lives of adoles- 
cents. This fact may also come as a surprise to the 
parents of many adolescents. 

The influence of home and family is rated 38 per 
cent by the pupils while that of community and fellow 
pupils is only 6 per cent; the influence of teachers ties 
with that of the church at 5 per cent. In the audio- 
visual field, magazines and newspapers are rated as 
most influential (17 per cent); radio is given only 10.5 
per cent, while movies poll a minor 3 per cent and 
schoolbooks, 1 per cent. 

These adolescent opinions indicate that if general 
improvement in community living is desired, one of 
the strongest and most effective attacks the school can 
make is on family living by means of sensible courses 
of study in homemaking and family living for both 
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adolescents and adults. The outcome of this opinion 
poll challenges, if it does not refute, many of the argu- 
ments of strong institutionalists who feel that the most 
important need is extension of institutional influence 
and control downward into the pre-primary age groups. 


The Johnson Case "i 


R. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools, was expelled from 
membership in the National Education Association on 
Jan. 17, 1946, after a careful and extended judicial re- 
view of his professional conduct for the last ten years. 
This is the first instance on record in which a pro- 
fessional teaching organization in the United States 
has reviewed the professional conduct of one of its 
members and taken so decisive and final an action. 
The Johnson administration has been under fire for 
many years. The Nation’s ScHoots has commented 
on the Chicago situation several times, e.g. May 1945 
and August 1945. During 1944 a group of teacher and 
civic organizations requested that the National Educa- 
tion Association make an investigation of the Chicago 
situation. This was done under great difficulty and 
without the cooperation either of the board of educa- 
tion or of the superintendent. The published report 
(May 1945) was the most damning document ever 
printed against a public school superintendent and a 
board of education. Since neither Doctor Johnson nor 
the board of education offered any defense but both 
ignored the investigation, the N.E.A. notified the 
superintendent on Oct. 10, 1945, that proceedings would 
be brought against him. The hearing was held in 
Washington but Doctor Johnson refused to attend. 
After careful review of the evidence, the ethics com- 
mittee found “William H. Johnson guilty of flagrant 
violation of the code of ethics of the National Educa- 
tion Association and in compliance with the authority 
vested in this committee . . . hereby expels him from 
membership in the National Education Association.” 
The action of the National Education Association 
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will be heartily approved by all members who are in- 
terested in the development of a responsible teaching 
profession as well as by everyone who is familiar with 
the conditions prevailing in the Chicago public schools. 
No single action could have done more to increase the 
prestige of the teacher group. It should go far toward 
increasing popular confidence in our professional or- 
ganizations. Most of the credit for carrying through 
this difficult case to a successful conclusion should be 
given to Donald Du Shane, with the able assist of 
Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of schools in Battle 
Creek, Mich., and chairman of the committee on ethics. 

So far as Chicago is immediately concerned, the 
effect may not be significant. As stated in our August 
1945 editorial, the Chicago public schools can be im- 
proved only if an aroused public opinion separates the 
Kelly machine from public education, provides for a 
fiscally independent elective board and maintains a 
dynamic public opinion behind the schools. This job 
is extremely difficult to accomplish in Chicago. 


Veterans’ Education 


HE announcement on the part of many state 

and privately controlled universities that the en- 
rollment of veterans and foreign students for at least 
the spring frm of 1945-46 and possibly the entire 1946- 
47 academic year would be either seriously curtailed 
or even denied came as a distinct shock to many educa- 
tors and an even larger number of laymen. It seems 
incredible that any institution of advanced learning 
could bring itself to the adoption of so cavalier a policy 
that would handicap the efforts of returned soldiers 
and sailors to complete their interrupted education. 

The announced reasons were that instructional 
facilities were already crowded, teaching staffs were 
inadequate and housing for these students was ex- 
tremely limited because of war-time restrictions against 
building. With the possible exception of urban uni- 
versities whose classroom facilities are used for from 
twelve to sixteen hours daily, there are few universities 
that show a plant use of more than 30 per cent on even 
an eight hour day. University plants are easily expan- 
sible. Their capacity can be greatly increased merely 
by extending the hours of use. There is no valid reason 
why classrooms and laboratories cannot be used from 
7 a.m. until midnight, six days and nights a week. 

Current facilities may be out of balance and many 
of them may be substandard but there is no reason why 
these present facilities should not be more effectively 
used. These substandard buildings and their equip- 
ment have been in active use for at least a generation. 
A few more years cannot be too harmful. 

Limited faculties are given as a second reason for 
veteran enrollment curtailment. There are many ad- 
vanced graduate students among returning veterans 
and advanced civilians who could be used as part-time 
teachers to supplement existing staffs. This was done 
after World War I and it can be done again. 

The real bottleneck is housing, which is made even 





more difficult by the fact that so many veterans are 
married. Housing is limited, but each college and 
university community still has available considerable 
space in private residences which, if the idea of renting 
it were properly promoted, could be used to care for 
hundreds of additional students. This should be con- 
sidered as part of the continuing war effort. 

The majority of veterans currently enrolled are grad- 
uate students who are completing their professional 
programs. These men cannot be shunted into small 
colleges, as has been suggested, merely because these 
colleges happen to carry less than capacity enrollment. 
No veteran should be denied the right to enter the 
university of his choice whether it is a public or a pri- 
vately controlled institution. Great institutional effort 
to solve the inevitable problems of this period should 
be forthcoming; the veterans and the people as a whole 
confidently expect such effort. 

Foreign students, particularly from South America, 
have just begun to recognize the educational advan- 
tages of advanced North American study. Their pres- 
ence in our universities along with that of students 
from the Oriental and European countries is of incal- 
culable value in the development of lasting interna- 
tional friendship and better understanding. It would 
be a most shortsighted provincial policy to deny vet- 
erans and foreign students educational privileges at 
this critical time. 


University Salaries 


HILE much attention has been rightfully 

focused in the last four years on the inade- 
quacy of elementary and secondary teacher salaries and 
the lag between rapidly diminishing purchasing power 
and slowly increasing salaries, little has been said of the 
plight of college and university teachers. 

Most of the small colleges had not even recovered 
from the depression before the war spiral of increasing 
living costs struck them. Although the federal govern- 
ment paid well for its specialized war-time services, 
not too much of this income reached the teachers. The 
plight of teachers in small colleges without endowment 
is most pitiable. The majority have been reduced to a 
purchasing level only slightly above that paid to un- 
skilled labor and these teachers face an even more 
uncertain future. 

Instructors in large universities have not fared much 
better. Partial data concerning increases in faculty 
salaries indicate that general adjustments have not ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent while the cost of living has increased 
33 per cent. Recent changes in federal price-wage polli- 
cies indicate another upward sweep in the cost of living 
before the beginning of another academic year. There 
appear to have been a general unawareness, lethargy 
of attitude and even gross administrative indifference 
as to what happened to teaching staffs. In only a few 
cases have university administrators viewed the salary 
adjustment problem as crucial and made sincere efforts 
to obtain increased budgets. 
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There have been many demands on institutions of 
advanced learning during the war but examination of 
federal subventions and direct payments for these 
services fails to show that the institutions lost any 
money. In fact, many of them made a neat untaxed 
profit. 

The character of a college or university is not deter- 
mined by the size or number of its buildings but by 
the quality of its faculty. The teacher is still the most 
important agent in the instructional process despite 
the heavy emphasis on administration during the last 
two decades. Unless college and university teaching 
salaries are rapidly advanced, not only to compensate 
for increases in living expenses but also to advance the 
level of rewards for teaching, the American univer- 
sities are bound to suffer a serious setback and even 
may lose many capable younger men and women who 
can find brighter opportunity in other work. 


New Books 


WO recent books on religious subjects deserve the 

general attention of teachers and administrators 
and merit a place in professional libraries. M. Searles 
Bates, professor of history at Nanking University, is 
responsible for “Religious Liberty: An Inquiry,” pub- 
lished by the International Missionary Council. Here 
is a worldwide survey of the current status of religious 
liberty within the major cultures and under the major 
religious beliefs. This scholarly yet easy to read analy- 
sis of the relationships of liberty of conscience and faith 
and freedom of speech, opinion and organization is 
of more than temporal significance. It forms a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature of the long struggle 
of man for religious liberty. It offers a liberal educa- 
tion within the scope of 600 pages. 

One hundred ninety Buddhist, Catholic, Hindu, 
Jewish, Mohammedan and Protestant religious scholars 
have collaborated under the capable editorship of Ver- 
gilius Ferme, Compton professor and head of the de- 
partment of philosophy of the College of Wooster, 
Ohio, to produce an unusually readable “Encyclopedia 
of Religion.” This volume should become a popular 
reference and source book because of its impartiality, 
comprehensiveness and quality of scholarship. It is 
the first authoritative desk sized reference book in a 
vast and highly controversial field to be compiled in the 
past quarter of a century and is particularly well 
adapted for reference libraries in secondary schools and 
colleges. 


The Gideon Plan 


HE head of a local Gideon chapter recently told 

us: “It is our purpose to place the King James 
version of the Bible in every public school library and 
classroom and to place a Testament in the hands of 
every public school child. We know there will be 
opposition but we are playing for high stakes and we 
do not intend to be thwarted.” 
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The Gideons were organized in 1899 to bring re- 
ligion into the lives of traveling salesmen. At first 
their program consisted of holding small prayer meet- 
ings but it quickly expanded into a nationwide move- 
ment to furnish every traveler with a copy of the 
Bible. For more than thirty years they confined their 
efforts to hotels where the Gideon Bible has become 
a standard article of equipment. 

In 1943 they began to distribute copies of the Gideon 
New Testament to soldiers, sailors and marines, dupli- 
cating the work of the United States government which 
printed and paid for millions of copies of Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant New Testaments for American 
servicemen. 

Since the close of the military phase of World War 
II, the Gideons have embarked on another venture. 
Their current objective is, through use of the public 
schools as a distribution center, to have a copy of the 
King James version of the New Testament placed in 
the hands of every child, without regard to his de- 
nominational beliefs. 

The Bible is distinctly a sectarian book and there are 
many versions of it. While the King James version is 
accepted by certain groups of Protestants, others re- 
ject it. The Roman Catholics use the Douay version; 
the Greek Catholics provide their own special editing; 
the orthodox Jews reject the New Testament; the 
Mormons have their own Bible; the Mohammedans, 
the Koran; each of the numerous American cults 
follows its own adaptation and interpretation of the 
Bible, and the great majority of nonsectarian affiliates 
may either tolerate or reject completely the King James 
version. 

An attempt to furnish every child within a com- 
munity with a sectarian book through a public edu- 
cational agency not only is illegal but is fraught with 
grave danger and may lead to serious conflicts and 
disturbances. There are at least 256 different religious 
sects in the United States. 

The public schools are conceptually nonpartisan, 
classless, nonsectarian and impartial. They should re- 
lect the character of the American state. Their use 
by any sectarian persuasion will quickly open the way 
to serious troubles. It is not a question of whether 
a particular act “is doing good” or conversely not 
“doing harm” but rather a question of the violation 
of a most fundamental characteristic of American 
public education, nonsectarianism. 

Whenever the public school lends itself to any 
sectarian pressure group propaganda, it is doing itself 
and the children entrusted to its care great harm. The 
attempt of the Gideons to use the public schools as a 
distribution center for sectarian literature should be 
quietly but effectively discouraged by boards of educa- 
tion and the teaching profession. The public school has 
a responsibility for the protection of minority rights. 


Aw Lith 








EACHERS in every com- 

munity see daily before them 
many underweight, hyperstimulated 
indifferent children whose physica!, 
emotional and educational problems 
are in large measure attributable to 
an inadequate health program, both 
in the home and in the school. 

Heroic attempts are made by 
teachers to develop good health 
habits through health lessons and 
activities. Schools are equipped with 
gymnasiums and staffed with phys- 
ical education instructors but the 
immediate problem of correcting 
physical deficiencies and thus im- 
proving the health of children is lost 
sight of. 

A school health program must go 
beyond classroom instruction and 
physical education; it must contrib- 
ute directly to the correction of phys- 
ical defects as well as maintain 
a state of general well-being by 
utilizing and coordinating the 
school’s and the community’s health 
resources. It is reasonable to pre- 
dict that federal legislation will one 
day be passed for subsidizing school 
health programs as has been done for 
subsidizing school lunch programs. 

For many years the Chicago board 
of education with the cooperation of 
the board of health has sponsored an 
effective health program in a num- 
ber of schools in underprivileged 
districts. These physical improve- 
ment centers, as they are termed, by 
providing the underweight, mal- 
nourished or physically under par 
child with milk, medical examina- 
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Rest is more important 
for some children than 
is exercise. There are 
two rest periods a day 
of one hour each for 
pupils requiring this 
particular type of care. 


Physical Ineprovement 


tion, dental care, nurse supervision, 
rest periods and hot lunches repre- 
sent a first step toward an adequate 
school health program. In this article 
the functioning of the physical im- 
provement center at the O. H. Perry 
School, Chicago, is presented as a 
plan which may interest others con- 
templating a program of this nature. 


General Features of Program. In 
general, the physical improvement 
program includes medical examina- 
tion, free milk, rest periods, nurse 
supervision, dental care and hot 
lunches. 

Of the 560 children enrolled in the 
Perry School, 100 selected children 
partake of these activities; 75 in 
grades 1 to 5 rest one hour daily and 
drink from 2 to 4 bottles of milk 
and the remaining 25 pupils in 
grades 6 to 8 drink milk only. The 
physical improvement attendant, em- 
ployed full time by the board of edu- 
cation, supervises the children dur- 
ing the three rest periods, takes 
charge of the distribution of 287 
bottles of milk daily and keeps the 
restroom, cots and blankets in a 
wholesome condition. 

A nurse from the Municipal Tu- 
berculosis Sanitarium selects the 
children for the program, arranges 
for their medical examination once 
a year by a clinic doctor, either at 
the school or at the community 
clinic, and calls at the school once a 


month to check the temperature, 
pulse and weight of each child: Be- 
fore the shortage of nurses became 
acute the nurse spent one day a week 
at the school. 

Other duties of the nurse include 
assisting the mobile unit staff in tak- 
ing x-rays of the chests of the chil- 
dren enrolled in the physical im- 
provement center, giving them 
health talks, enlisting the coopera- 
tion of their mothers, arranging for 
dental care and keeping health rec- 
ords. 


Selection of Children. On the 
basis of weight and height, the nurse 
selects children from grades 1 to 5 
at the opening of the fall term. Chil- 
dren are also recommended for the 
program by teachers, parents and 
family physicians. A number of 
children with heart ailments and 
post rheumatic fever or poliomyelitis 
weakness would be unable to attend 
school except for the rest periods 
which, in some cases, are provided 
twice a day. Children continue in 
the improvement center until the 
doctor or nurse considers them sufh- 
ciently improved to resume the reg- 
ular school schedule. 

The school is a center for the 
instruction of the deaf and hard of 
hearing. In addition to having ear 
ailments, many pupils are weak 
physically and must travel long dis- 
tances daily to reach the school. The 
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rest period, milk, hot lunch and reg- 
ular physical checkup help immeas- 
urably in attaining school objectives 
with this handicapped group. 


Hot School Lunch. An important 
feature of the health improvement 
program is the hot noon lunch. 
Lunches cost 8 cents and are free to 
needy children. Approximately 350 
children remain daily for lunch. A 
typical unit lunch, which meets the 
fedgral government standards, con- 
sists of beef stew, peanut butter sand- 
wich, fruit gelatin and milk. Ice 
cream is served daily at an addition- 
al cost of 4 cents. The lunchroom 
shares in the federal subsidy and is 


From the foregoing schedule it is 
apparent that children in the phys- 
ical improvement program are out 
of their classrooms one fourth of the 
school day. Teaching schedules are 
so arranged that no child who rests 
daily misses his major subjects. 
Classes in art, music, science and 
gymnasium are scheduled for rest 
periods. With regard to the advis- 
ability of omitting gymnasium pe- 
riods for this group, it may be said 
that, since these children are under- 
weight, overstimulated or are re- 
cuperating from illnesses, rest is 
of far greater importance for their 
well-being than is physical exercise. 
Teachers have found that children 


Centers Benefit Children 


whose health is under par. The community is well 


repaid for providing this type of health facility 


under the supervision of the director 
of school lunchrooms of the board of 
education. 


Physical Improvement Schedule. 
Milk distribution and rest periods 
are arranged so as to cause the least 
possible interference with school 
routine. Following is the daily pro- 
gram of the physical improvement 
attendant. 

8:45- 9:00: Milk distribution in 


lunchroom 

9:00-10:10: Preparing restroom 
and records 

10:10-10:25: Milk distribution at 


morning recess 

10:25-11:25: Rest periods, grades 
1 and 2 (25 pupils) 

11:25-11:35: Wash hands 
lunch, grades 1 and 2 

11:35-12:35: Milk distribution, 
lunch, noon recess 

12:35-1:40: Rest period, grade 3 
(25 pupils) 

1:40-1:55: Milk distribution at 
afternoon recess 

1:55-3:00: Rest period, grades 4 
and 5 (25 pupils) 


for 
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A hot lunch is an important 
feature in health improvement 
at the Perry School in Chicago. 





who have rest periods do better work 
in the classroom as a result. Educa- 
tion, in the words of Archibald Mac- 
Leish, is not a question of hours of 
instruction but of moments of learn- 
ing.* This attention to health de- 
velops in teachers a consciousness of 
the individual child and of the many 
facets of child development. 

It is not uncommon for teachers 
to recommend children to the nurse 
as possible candidates for a physical 
improvement program or for parents 
to request that a child be placed in 
the physical improvement center. 
Many children, despite loss of class 
time, earn honor certificates for 
academic achievement. 


Additional Health Features. A 
shower room with a bath attendant 
in charge makes it possible for each 
class to have weekly shower periods 
for boys and girls. There is also a 
daily period for washing hands be- 
fore lunch. A board of health doctor 
calls daily to admit children to school 
after absence resulting from illness 
and to administer serums and anti- 
toxins for the prevention of conta- 
gious diseases. Recently he examined 
the scalps of all children with a light 
especially designed to detect the ring- 
worm fungus. 

In June the annual summer round- 
up is conducted by the parent-teach- 
er association. A doctor, dentist and 
oculist are present at the school to 
examine children who are to enroll 
in the kindergarten the following 
September. Parents are urged’ to 
have health deficiencies corrected 
during the summer so that children 
will be in perfect health by fall. 


Conclusion. While the average 
gain in weight for children enrolled 
in the physical improvement center 
for the last seven month period was 
4% pounds, weight increase is only 
one criterion of health improvement. 
Further evidence is seen in improved 
work habits and attention, which 
represent important health gains. 

That these extensive provisions for 
child health have repaid the com- 
munity and taxpayers is shown by 
the fact that almost 100 per cent of 
the young men who received this 
health care at the Perry School were 
inducted into the armed services as 
well as by the low rate of delin- 
quency among its pupils. 





*MacLeish, A.: Education in Uniform, At- 
lantic Monthly 171:37 (February) 1943. 
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N CONSIDERING ways of 
getting the public to value 
education more highly, let us explore 
some of the reasons why people 
think so little of it. Why do they 
give lip service to the value of edu- 
cation but fail to give it adequate 
support ? 
The school has habitually acted in 
a divisive way in its relations with 
the community. It has withdrawn 
into a hard shell through which 
community influences have been un- 
able to penetrate. It has become a 
separate little institution, preferably 
out on a hill, shaded by elm trees 
and covered with ivy, where com- 
munity noises and smells do not 
distract its inmates. It has even de- 
veloped some smells of its own 
(mostly those of floor-cleaning com- 
pounds) which are strange to the 
nostrils of those who pay the bills. 


Parents Do Not Feel at Home 


Parents and others, who on rare 
occasions are drawn into these sacred 
precincts, do not feel comfortable 
there. Everything in the school is 
foreign to them and they are afraid 
they will do something wrong. Most 
places where fathers go to spend an 
evening they take the old pipe along 
but no such sacrilege can be tolerated 
here. So they seldom come, and 
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Make them like 1t 
and they ll support it 


EARL C. KELLEY 


Professor of Secondary Education and Guidance, Wayne University 
and Supervisor in Secondary Education, Detroit Public Schools 


leave early, wondering who got them 
there in the first place. 

The people who inhabit this 
strange place are small comfort to 
the visiting citizens. They speak a 
strange language; they look differ- 
ent, and they often lack the lusty 
character sought in those with whom 
one would voluntarily spend time. 


No Interest Beyond Paying Bills 


The citizen does not see that the 
school and what takes place in it are 
really anything to him. If he has 
any role at all in the education of 
his own young, he does not see it. 
He sees nothing that makes him 
feel at all involved, except as the 
payer of bills. He may have heard 
that the whole community educates 
but he certainly does not feel that he 
has a part in it or that anyone in the 
school wants him to have a part. 

He does not, in fact, see that the 
school is. really something for his 
children. He is an easy mark where 
his children are concerned, when he 
knows and feels that he is directly 
responsible for their well-being. That 
is why it is easy to sell him a set 
of books for his children for $50 
when he will not allow an additional 
50 cents on the school tax budget. 

When times get a little hard, he 
looks at this strange divisive insti- 





tution with strange people in it and 
he calls it a good place to make a 
saving in taxes, without ever know- 
ing or feeling that he is taking 
something away from his children. 

The schools, then, in order to re- 
ceive greater support, must .do those 
things which will make them inte- 
gral parts of the community, that 
will reduce the distance between 
them and their supporters, that will 
be unifying rather than dividing in 
their effect. They must involve the 
ordinary citizen in the education of 
his young. Each member of the 
community must see himself as an 
educator. 


New Methods Needed 


It is a matter of record that the 
old methods of appealing to the 
people for the schools will not suf- 
fice. We have used them for many 
years and the schools are still badly 
supported. The usual public rela- 
tions program is an effort to “sell” 
the public something; we tell it 
what we want it to know. We 
are on one side; the public is on 
the other. The open house device 
for getting citizens inside the school- 
house is an artificial show, without 
validity in the life of the school or 
the community. All concerned, both 
performers and audience, know it. 
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The parent-teacher association can 
be a helpful organization and some- 
times it is. Where it really operates 
to bring parents and teachers to- 
gether in confidence and understand- 
ing, it helps create unity. Too often, 
however, it is a parent-administrator 
organization, with the teachers 
dragged in by order of the admin- 
istration. The administrator, in this 
case “has” a P.-T. A. just as he “has” 
a public relations program. When 
this is true, teachers dread P.-T. A. 
nights. This does not reduce the 
distance between the school and the 
community. 

For decades we have indulged in 
all these activities, and many more, 
and the American public is still 
clutching its purse strings so far as 
education is concerned. We still buy 
what we value most and we still 
spend over twice as much annually 
for alcoholic beverages as we do for 
elementary and secondary education. 

Well, then, how can we do it? 

We must operate our schools in 
such a way that the child will be 
an effective emissary between the 
school and the home. School people 
like to rationalize; they feel that they 
could do wonders if the parents 
would allow it. But parents do not 
interfere when children are having 
happy, productive careers in school. 
When the school operates so that 
each child feels that it will not run 
well if he is away, the distance be- 
tween school and community will 
tend to disappear. 


Parent Reflects Child's Attitude 


When the child dislikes his teach- 
er, hates to have school open and is 
happy to see it close, is unhappy 
about homework and carries around 
with him a sense of failure and de- 
feat, the parent may try to cooperate 
with the school by adding to the al- 
ready too great pressure being put 
upon the child, but his heart really 
hardens toward the institution which 
has made life hard for his offspring. 
Happy, satisfied, growing children 
can do more than perhaps any other 
agent to warm the hearts and untie 
the purse strings of the taxpayer. 

However, for this to come about, 
teachers will have to become more 
effective workers with individual 
children. The individual is often 
lost in our big schools and the parent 
does not warm to an _ institution 
which does not know his child. A 
certain citizen well remembers his 
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School-sponsored broadcasts in which parents participate and which 
they help to prepare are effective in stimulating interest in school affairs. 





Teachers must cease to act as if they have = 
the community. They must take part in civic aftairs and become leaders. 


shock when he went to take his 
child out of a school she had been 


attending for some time only to find 


that no one in the school knew the 


child had been there. They found 
her name in the card catalog and 
from there they located her locker 
and produced her trappings. 

A parent will never forgive such 
indifference as this to his most cher- 
ished possession. It is a blow to his 
ego. It is small wonder that, after 
such experiences, citizens often buy 
whisky instead of education with 
their money. They will not pay one 
cent more to the school than they 
have to. 

Teachers will also have to become 
more effective citizens. They will 


a temporary interest in 


have to begin to act as though the 
affairs of the community—govern- 
ment, civic improvements and the 
like—really matter to them. They 
must cease to act as though they 
were temporary citizens. They must 
learn how to share in the culture of 
the people whose support they must 
win. Too often teachers are bad 
citizens. They feel that they have a 
function to teach and that this is 
something which can be done no 
matter what happens to the rest of 
the community. 

Recently, a school superintendent 
conducted a campaign to get the 
mill limitation for schools raised in 
his town. 


He worked long and hard and lost 
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by only a few votes. He complained 
bitterly, and quite justifiably, that 
the teachers did not do one thing 
to help. They would not even ask 
the citizens whom they knew well 
to vote for the change. 

If his teachers had had the chil- 
dren on their side through happy 
and successful school experience and 
if they had concerned themselves 
enough to appeal to their satisfied 
customers, the results would have 
been different. One might ask the 
superintendent what he had done to 
develop teachers who are effective 
with the community’s children and 
who fulfill their réle as citizens. 
Perhaps he started his campaign in 
the wrong place. 

At this point, someone is sure to 
say that these suggestions are im- 
practical and that anyway all that is 
being recommended is that we have 
better schools with better teachers. 
These suggestions are difficult to fol- 
low, which may account for their not 
having been done, but they are not 


impractical. We have not even tried 
to adopt them. We have centered 
the attention of our teachers on sub- 
ject matter rather than on their ef- 
fectiveness with children and their 
rdle as citizens. 

My plea is not so much for better 
schools as for schools with a differ- 
ent emphasis. It is not a plea to do 
more intensively what we are doing 
wrong. If it is impractical, then we 
are indeed in a wholly untenable 
position. 

Furthermore, we must indulge in 
such activities as will involve the 
citizen in the educational program 
and make him see his rédle as edu- 
cator. We have long proclaimed 
that the child gets only a small part 
of his education in school. The 
school is, in fact, equipped and in- 
tended to give only part of it. The 
child is educated by the man who 
runs the drugstore, by the shop- 
keeper, by his Sunday school teach- 
er, his parents, in short, by everyone 
in the community. But the citizen 





Keep Schools Open 
During Epidemics 


HE newly published school 

health policies approved by the 
Health Education Council of New 
York and Minneapolis* offers the 
following advice on the closing of 
schools when epidemics occur or 
threaten in a community: 

“Contrary to beliefs expressed in 
popular hysteria, epidemics occurring 
in communities having well-organ- 
ized, efficient public health facilities 
usually can best be controlled if 
schools remain open but take special 
precautions for regular daily inspec- 
tions and continuing observation to 
detect promptly any students who 
show signs of illness. The decision 
regarding the closing of schools 
when epidemics occur or threaten 
may be decided locally by answering 
the following two questions. 

“1. Are nurses and medical staffs 
so adequate and the teaching staff 
so alert that the inspection, observa- 
tion and supervision of students will 


*Suggested School Health Policies: A Char- 
ter for School Health, New York and Minne- 
apolis, Health Education Council, 1945. 
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keep students out of school when 
they are sick? 

“2. If schools are closed, will stu- 
dents be kept at home and away 
from other students, so that the clos- 
ing of schools will not increase op- 
portunities for contact with possible 
sources of infection? 

“As a general policy, when ques- 
tion No. 1 can be answered affirma- 
tively or when question No. 2 is 
answered negatively, schools should 
be kept open in the face of an epi- 
demic. This is most often the case 
in large public schools and in thickly 
settled commitnities. 

“Schools should be closed when 
question No. 1 is answered nega- 
tively or question No. 2 affirmatively. 
In smaller communities with scat- 
tered homes, where chances for per- 
sonal contact are limited, this is fre- 
quently the situation. 

“In rural communities, where pu- 
pils are transported in buses and 
close contact is unavoidable, it also 
may* be advisable at times to close 
the schools.” 


does not feel this responsibility and 
does not consider that he is or could 
be an educator. We must make a 
concrete effort to merge the school 
and community. 

There are many ways of involving 
the average citizen in the education 
of youth. Space will not permit dis- 
cussion of more than one. At pres- 
ent much is being written about the 
work-study program according to 
which the pupil spends part time in 
school and part time in work. The 
work is selected by someone in the 
school, not for economic reasons, but 
because it is educational. 

When the pupil is at work, he is 
under the supervision of a taxpayer. 
Here is one of our big opportunities 
to help the taxpayer see that he is 
contributing to the education of the 
pupil. He is supplying something 
which the school cannot give. He 
is, then, an educator. 

Many feel that the employer will 
exploit youth and that organized 
labor will attempt to curtail such 
employment. The employer may ex- 
ploit a youth, giving him repetitive 
work and poor pay, if he does not 
recognize his réle as educator. But 
if he does understand the part he is 
playing, he will gladly and proudly 
accept it. 


Interest of Labor Must Be Gained 


If labor sees the work-study pro- 
gram as causing competition for 
jobs, it will doubtless resist. But the 
children we seek to help are largely 
the children of parents in various 
labor groups. Organized labor has 
always been generous in its support 
of public education and will willing- 
ly contribute jobs to education if it 
sees the work-study program as 
education and not as competition. 
Educational leadership consists . in 
making clear the difference between 
work as education and work as 
either an opportunity for exploita- 
tion on the part of the employer or 
as competition for labor. 

When those who control the 
school budget really care about the 
schools because they have been ef- 
fective with their children, when 
they see teachers as fellow citizens 
and when they feel that they are 
themselves a part of the educational 
system of the community, they will 
no longer regard the school as a 
good place to cut the budget. We're 
all willing to cut the other fellow’s 
budget, not our own. 
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“School Boards in Action” 


OMER CARMICHAEL 
Superintendent, Lynchburg, Va. 


HE 1946 Yearbook of the 

American Association of School 
Administrators* is devoted to the 
work of boards of education. An in- 
troductory chapter gives a glimpse 
of the services of boards of education 
in the past and poses a challenge to 
them for the future. 

Nearly 400,000 men and women 
are serving their communities as 
members of boards of education. 
Through them, public education has 
been kept responsive to the popular 
will and close to the hearts of the 
people they serve. The quality of 
their service will, in large measure, 
determine education in the future. 

A chapter on “The School Board 
in Representative Government” calls 
attention to the fact that boards of 
education pioneered in engaging 
trained executives and giving them 
appropriate responsibility and 
authority in the execution of pro- 
grams agreed upon. It is pointed out 





“Prepared by the 1946 Yearbook Commis- 
sion consisting of Omer Carmichael, superin- 
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superintendent, Lead, S. D.; Arthur K. Loomis, 
director, school of education, University of 
Denver; Newell D. McCombs, superintendent, 
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that the fundamental services which 
should be performed by boards of 
education are the setting of goals, 
the making of policies to be followed 
in attaining them and the evaluation 
of results. 

Recommendation is made that the 
board work without committees, ex- 
cept the committee of the whole, and 
provide for the administration of the 
program through a superintendent 
of schools to whom all other school 
board employes will be responsible. 
School board membership is held up 
as a fine community service for 
which no compensation beyond re- 
imbursement for expense incurred 
and appreciation of those served 
should be expected. 

In the chapter on “The Board of 
Education and the Superintendent of 
Schools,” emphasis is given to the 
division of responsibility between the 
board and the superintendent, on the 
bread principle that the responsi- 
bilities of the board are legislative 
and evaluative and those of the su- 
perintendent are executive. The 
necessity for a free cooperative work- 
ing relationship between the board 
and the superintendent is stressed. 
There is excellent discussion of prin- 
ciples and practices relating to em- 
ploying the new superintendent and 
retaining his services and eliminating 
him when his services are found un- 
satisfactory. 


The chapter on “Working Pro- 


cedures” states that the principles 
involved are essentially the same, 
whether the board is large or small 
and whether it serves a small com- 
munity or a large city. There is 
somewhat detailed discussion of by- 
laws and rules and_ regulations 
which state the general principles for 
guiding all in their work, and the 
importance and proper handling of 
reports and records of the board. 

Board meetings should be formal 
enough for orderly procedure but in- 
formal enough to be natural, to 
encourage free discussion and to 
promote group thinking. There 
should never be any “playing to the 
gallery.” Recognition is given to the 
increasingly important service of 
state and regional school board asso- 
ciations. 

The chapter on “Personnel Re- 
sponsibilities and Policies” deals with 
the selection of staff members, their 
growth in service and the relation- 
ship of the board to its employes and 
their organizations. The point is 
made that personal and professional 
qualifications for the work to be 
done should be the basis for employ- 


“ment, assignment and promotion of 


personnel. There is a discussion of 
the responsibility of boards of educa- 
tion to be thoughtful of employe 
welfare and in all ways to provide 
enlightened personnel administra- 
tion, with full recognition of the 
right of employes through appro- 
priate organizations to have their 
wishes heard and considered by the 
board of education. 

The chapter on “Financial and 
Business Administration” points to 
too great reliance on the property 
tax as a means of support for public 
education, the inequality of educa- 
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tional opportunity and of tax burden 
among the local units of educational 
administration and the inability of 
many states to finance the program 
of education needed by their chil- 
dren. 


It suggests reduction in the num- 
ber and increase in the size of local 
units for financial administration as 
a means of equalizing educational 
opportunity and tax burden and em- 
phasizes the importance of sound 
financial procedure in maintaining a 
good program of education and 
meriting continuing public conf- 
dence. There are discussions of 
budget making, auditing, insuring of 
school property, bonding of school 
officials, purchase and distribution 
of appropriate supplies and mate- 
rials, maintenance and operation of 
plant and personnel administration. 

In the chapter on “The Board and 
the Educational Program,” there is 
recognition of the fact that educa- 
tion, though legally a state function, 
is highly responsive to local public 
opinion. There is treatment of ap- 
propriate ways of determining the 
scope of the program of education, 
preparation of curriculum materials, 
handling of controversial issues and 
guidance and counseling service. 

The chapter on “The School Board 
and Public Relations” deals with a 
variety of problems, including the 


contribution which the individual 
board member may make informal- 
ly, proper consideration of petitions 
and delegations, appropriate relations 
with the press, the importance of 
having board meetings open to the 
public, the right of the board to 
executive sessions when  circum- 
stances dictate, the development of 
relations between the board and its 
employes which make for unity and, 
finally, a definite and constructive 
program of interpretation of the 
school work to the public. 


The final chapter on “Planning 
Better Schools for the Future” sug: 
gests ways in which boards of educa- 
tion can utilize their own staffs and 
the services of outside specialists in 
evaluating their work and planning 
for its growth and development. 
There are discussions of the exten- 
sion of the program of public educa- 
tion, upward and downward, as well 
as its enrichment at all levels, and 
the problems growing out of the in- 
creasing complexity of economic life 
and occupational patterns and the 
greater mobility of our population. 

The utilization of the studies made 
by business, industrial and govern- 
mental groups by boards of educa- 
tion in their planning is also em- 
phasized as is the contribution which 
is being made by state and regional 
school board associations. 





“The Measurement 
of Understanding” 


Part I of the Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 


WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 


Professor of Educational Psychology, Duke University 


HE National Society for the 

Study of Education is, as usual, 
publishing its 1946 yearbook in two 
parts or volumes. 

Part I is entitled “The Measure- 
ment of Understanding.” It was 
prepared under the direction of a 
committee made up of Harl R. 
Douglass, University of Colorado; 
Warren G. Findley, New York State 
Department of Education; Verner 
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M. Sims, University of Alabama; 
Herbert F. Spitzer, State University 
of Iowa, and William A. Brownell, 
chairman. 

As explained in the first chapter, 
Part I is addressed to classroom 
teachers. Its immediate purpose is to 
improve and to extend the measure- 
ment of learning objectives which 
involve understanding as contrasted, 
for example, with mechanical skills 


and simple factual knowledge. A 
more remote purpose is, through the 
improvement of evaluation, to effect 
improvement as well in the teaching 
of understandings. 

In view of the practical purposes 
of the volume, theoretical consider- 
ations are held to a minimum and 
are discussed in three relatively short 
chapters, 2, 3 and 4, in Section I: 
“The Importance of Teaching and of 
Measuring Understanding,” “The 
Nature of Understanding” and “Ob- 
taining Evidence of Understanding.” 

Chapter 2 shows that understand- 
ings as learning outcomes are rela- 
tively neglected, and with serious 
consequences, in both instruction 
and evaluation. Chapter 3 is an at- 
tempt in nontechnical language to 
develop not a mere definition but a 
functional conception of the term 
“understanding” as it is used 
throughout the yearbook. Chapter 
3 sets forth nine principles which, in 
the opinion of the committee, should 
govern the teacher in his efforts to 
appraise understanding. 


Subject-Matter Specialists Assist 


Section II takes up about two 
thirds of the volume. It consists of 
12 chapters, each devoted to one of 
the main subject-matter areas of the 
school. For each of these chapters 
a special committee was assembled. 
Members of these committees were 
chosen for their competence as sub- 
ject-matter specialists and for their 
interests in problems of evaluation. 

Given a statement of the general 
purpose and scope of the yearbook, 
each chapter committee was asked 
(1) to prepare for its area an authori- 
tative list of the learning outcomes 
which relate to understanding [these 
outcomes only] and (2) to describe 
promising evaluative procedures by 
means of which to assess progress 
toward the stated understandings. 

Procedures of all kinds were to be 
illustrated, paper and pencil tests, of 
course, (both “objective” and other- 
wise), anecdotal records, rating 
schemes, methods of analyzing pu- 
pils’ work products and so on. No 
evidence with respect to the reli- 
ability of the procedures was re- 
quired, the criteria for selection be- 
ing: (1) Does this procedure actually 
get at understanding? and (2) Is it 
useful as is or can it be readily 
adapted by the average classroom 
teacher? 

The volume concludes with the 
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chapter “Next Steps,” in which the 
yearbook committee offers seven 
concrete suggestions for a general 
advance in the classroom evaluation 
of understanding. These suggestions 
are directed toward needed changes 
in texts ON measurement, in courses 
offered to prospective teachers and in 
the in-service training programs of 
teachers. 

The position taken is that judg- 
ment (hence, subjective factors) can 
scarcely be eliminated from evalua- 


tion and that on this account 
teachers need not to have their con- 
fidence in the worth of their judg- 
ments further undermined but to be 
shown how to sharpen their ability 
to detect significant behavior and to 
interpret more sagaciously their ob- 
servations, however made. 

Measurements experts will find 
little that is new to them in this 
volume but typical classroom teach- 
ers, it is hoped, will find much that 
they can use to advantage. 





“Changing Conceptions of 
Educational Administration” 


Part II of the Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 


ALONZO G. GRACE 


Commissioner of Education for Connecticut 


HEORY and practice in edu- 

cational administration are 
properly to be evaluated in terms of 
their consistency with current social 
ideals and the prevailing concept of 
the functions of education in a de- 
mocracy. 

Since administration is a service 
enterprise for sustaining and im- 
proving the instruction of children 
its policies and procedures can pro- 
mote educational progress to the ex- 
tent that adaptations are made to 
changing conditions and new de- 
mands upon the schools. 


Need for New Patterns Emerges 


Current writings in the field of 
education, activities of educational 
organizations, planning by state and 
local school officials and legislative 
proposals for extending federal as 
well as state and local endeavor in 
broadening educational aims, all 
these signify agreement as to the 
need for redesigning administrative 
patterns in light of emerging con- 
cepts of the réle of education in so- 
cial readjustments. 

In recognition of this need, Part II 
of the Forty-Fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education notes the trends in school 
management and forecasts new em- 
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phases in administration in keeping 
with planning for educational recon- 
struction.* 

Using the term “reorientation” to 
characterize present and prospective 
administration trends, the introduc- 
tory chapter, written by the late Doc- 
tor Kefauver, indicates the motive 
of this volume. In a recapitulation of 
the steps by which the conception 
of administration was conditioned to 
fundamental changes in procedure, 
such as those identified with “the 
scientific movement in education,” 
the reader is guided to a recognition 
of impending shifts in administrative 
intent such as seem to be indicated 
by commitments under the doctrine 


of social security or by evidences of ° 


growing interest in world citizenship. 
New Emphases Discussed 


The new orientation of educational 
administration is then described in 
terms of administrative purpose and 
practice which the committee feels 
will be prominently featured in the 
redefining of the administrative func- 
tion. 

These new emphases are dis- 


*Prepared under the direction of the so- 


ciety’s committee on administration: Alonzo G. . 


Grace (chairman), Herold C. Hunt, Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Gordon N. Mackenzie and 
George D. Stoddard. 


cussed under the heads of education. 
al and social statesmanship, leader- 
ship in administration, educational 
planning and democracy in adminis- 
tration. 

In chapter 2, the organization and 
functions of the state department of 
education are viewed in light of the 
assumed need for strengthening local 
initiative and control throughout the 
state school system. The primary 
functions of the state department are, 
therefore, defined in terms of guid- 
ance and leadership, service, research 
and planning, the implication being 
that in a democracy the interest of 
the state is best served by measures 
which foster community responsibil- 
ity for education’s advancement rath- 
er than by procedures which involve 
centralized controls. 


Principles Stated 


For the realization of these aims, 
this chapter gives the principles on 
which the procedures of the state de- 
partment should be established. 
These include the delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility, intelligent 
economy, the promotion of good will 
among staff members, the use of 
democratic methods in formulating 
the activities program, the separation 
of policy determination and adminis- 
trative functions, maximum utiliza- 
tion of the abilities of all personnel 
and codperative integration of the 
services of the department of educa- 
tion with those of other units of state 
government concerned with the same 
problems. 

The concept of administration out- 
lined in chapter 1 and the aims and 
principles presented in chapter 2 
with reference to the state depart- 
ment of education provide a preview 
of the new emphases noted in the 
discussion of administrative prob- 
lems in local school units as pre- 
sented in subsequent chapters of the 
yearbook. 

The problems considered include 
administrative responsibility for the 
curriculum and related pupil services, 
organizing the personnel of a demo- 
cratic school system, participation in 
community coordination and plan- 
ning, the financial support of edu- ° 
cation and providing appropriate 
housing and materials. 

An additional chapter is devoted 
to the training of professional per- 
sonnel in education. School adminis- 
trators are included in this discus- 
sion, 
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N JULY 12, 1943, the Cincin- 

nati board of education author- 

ized a survey of school building needs 

to be carried on as a joint project of 

the bureau of educational research of 

Ohio State University and the re- 

search department of the Cincinnati 

public schools. This survey was to 

include specific recommendations re- 
garding the following: 

1. Buildings to be abandoned and 
the order of their abandonment. 

2. Buildings to be constructed and 
the order of their construction. 

3. Buildings to be enlarged and 
the order of their enlargement. 

4. Buildings to be modernized 
and the nature of alterations in each. 

5. Sites to be abandoned and sold 
and new sites to be acquired for 
immediate or future use. 

6. Approximate cost of the pro- 
gram as outlined and recommended 
means of financing. 

The survey, completed by 1945, 
includes a careful study of the char- 
acteristics and growth of the Cin- 
cinnati school district, its school or- 









School and Community Join Forces 






in School Plant Planning 


T. C. HOLY 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


and 


JOHN H. HERRICK 


Assistant to the Superintendent, Cincinnati Public Schools 


ganization and pupil personnel, the 
present plant and its utilization, to- 
gether with specific recommenda- 
tions on the items listed. It recom- 
mends school building improvements 
at an estimated cost, based on 1944 
construction figures, of $21,551,000. 
The study was presented to the Cin- 
cinnati board of education on Jan. 
22, 1945. 

At that time the board set up 
procedures for handling the recom- 
mended program and since then has 
published the report under the title 
of “A Survey of the School Building 
Needs of Cincinnati, Ohio.”* 


*Copies can be obtained from the Bureau 
of Educational Research of Ohio State Univer- 
sity at $1.50 a copy, paper bound, and $2 a 
copy, cloth bound. 





The purpose of this article is to 
discuss the manner in which the 
school and community have been 
brought into the planning of the 
program. 

Before the report was submitted 
to the board of education, a school 
bond issue in the amount of $16,- 
000,000 was submitted to the voters 
at the November 1944 election. At 
that time, it was evident that an 
amount approximating $20,000,000 
would be needed for school building 
improvements in the city. In the 
discussions among county, city and 
school officials, it was agreed that 
these three subdivisions, namely, 
county, city and school, would sub- 
mit bond issues in the amount of 
$41,000,000 for public improvements, 


"* Buildings like these are 
to be abandoned. And it’s 
high time! Most large 
cities have buildings just 
like them which should go. 
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of which $16,000,000 each would be 
distributed to the city and the schools 
and $9,000,000 to the county. All of 
these issues carried by favoring votes 
of more than 80 per cent. 

In the bond campaign preceding 
the election, it was stated that the 
general improvement programs were 
designed to cover a five year period 
and that the sale of the bonds would 
be so distributed within that period 
that the tax rates would remain 
fairly constant, 

As a first step in its finance pro- 
gram, the Cincinnati board of edu- 
cation in July 1945 sold the first 
$3,000,000 of its issue. The interest 
rate for this amount, which is made 
up of serial bonds running for 
twenty-four years, is 1 per cent with 
a premium of $32,400. It is expected 
that at least 10 architectural firms 
will participate in the building pro- 
gram. 


Procedures Are Adopted 


The board of education accepted 
the survey report tentatively and 
passed unanimously a resolution on 
the procedures to be followed in 
considering it. This resolution in- 
cluded 22 items. From it the follow- 
ing, which relate more particularly 
to school and community participa- 
tion, are taken. 

1. That the board of education 
tentatively adopts the survey report 
and refers it to the committee of 
the whole for further study and later 
recommendation before final adop- 
tion. 

2. That a copy of the complete re- 
port be submitted to the city plan- 
ning commission for analysis and 
criticism. 

3. That copies of the condensed 
digest of the report be sent by the 
superintendent to officers of parent- 
teacher associations and of civic asso- 
ciations and to other individuals and 
groups that may be interested in the 
report. 

4. That arrangements be made for 
representatives of the board of edu- 
cation to explain the survey recom- 
mendations at community meetings 
on request and that such meetings 
be urged as a prelude to any appear- 
ance which community representa- 
tives might make before the board 
of education. 

5. That any group of citizens 
wishing to appear before the board 
of education to discuss the survey 
recommendations be given one op- 
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portunity to do so up until April 1, 
1945. 

6. That there be created a site 
selection agency consisting of the 
director of research (representing the 
educational administration of the 
schools), the commissioner of hous- 
ing (representing the business ad- 
ministration of the schools) and, if 
arrangements can be made, a rep- 
resentative of the office of the city 
solicitor. 

7. That there be created a school- 
house planning committee consist- 
ing of the director of research and 
the commissioner of housing. 

8. That the schoolhouse planning 
committee be instructed to prepare 
and submit detailed descriptions of 
the facilities to be provided in the 
several types of buildings to be 
erected and that in preparing such 
descriptions there be opportunity for 
participation by committees of teach- 
ers and other employes. 

9. That the schoolhouse planning 
committee be responsible for plan- 
ning with architects and for check- 
ing all preliminary plans of archi- 
tects before submission of the same 
to the board of education. 


The Plan Is Publicized 
On Jan. 22, 1945, all newspapers 


in the city received a press release, 
a tentative copy of the survey report 
and a digest of it. Also, a letter 
and digest of the report went to 550 
civic leaders, explaining the plan for 
community meetings and_ board 
hearings and indicating how any 
civic group could obtain a tentative 
copy of the complete report. Fur- 
thermore, a meeting of all prin- 
cipals was held to ask their co- 
operation in obtaining intelligent 
community study of the report. Each 
principal was given a tentative copy 
of the report. 

As a result of this procedure, 26 
communities requested that a repre- 
sentative of the board of education 
appear before them to explain the 
origin, procedures and recommenda- 
tions of the survey report. A ques- 
tion period, often lasting from one to 
two hours, usually followed. 

Afterward, if the group was satis- 
fied with the report, no further 
action was taken. If it was not 
satisfied, it was assisted by a mem- 
ber of the administrative staff in 
determining what data to collect in 
order to present its case before the 
board of education. 


Of the 26 communities which held 
meetings, 13 requested an opportu- 
nity to present their cases to the 
board. At these open hearings, each 
delegation was given thirty minutes 
to state its case. The board had pre- 
viously agreed that it would not 
engage in arguments with the dele- 
gations nor would it make com- 
mitments until all hearings were 
completed. This proved to be an 
extremely wise provision. 

Careful records were made of all 
presentations made to the board sit- 
ting as a committee of the whole, 
together with the data submitted. 
A full report of these deliberations 
extending from Jan. 22, 1945, to 
June 25, 1945, is included in the 
published report. 


The Board Makes Changes 


As a result of these hearings, the 
board made a number of changes 
in the survey recommendations. 
Chief among these was the disap- 
proval of the recommendation for 
the erection of an adolescent adjust- 
ment school in the basin area at an 
estimated cost for building and site 
of $1,230,000. This, however, did not 
represent a saving of that amount 
because equivalent housing had to be 
provided in regular school centers. 

In terms of the cost, the result of 
the changes made by the board of 
education increased the cost from 
an estimated $21,551,000 to $21,607,- 
000. The complete report, which in- 
cluded, as already noted, a digest 
of the deliberations of the committee 
of the whole, was sent to 400 leading 
citizens. 

So much for the community par- 
ticipation. In order to give the 
school staff an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the planning, two types 
of committees were authorized. The 
first of these were special committees 


of which 27 were appointed. Each 


was set up to make recommenda- 
tions concerning a particular type of 
room or part of the building, such 
as kindergarten rooms, janitorial fa- 
cilities, health and sanitary facilities, 
science, home economics and so on. 

These special committees included 
teachers, principals, supervisors, jani- 
tors, engineers, lunchroom workers 
and city health authorities. Each 
committee met at least once during 
the spring of 1945 and made specific 
suggestions. It is expected that these 
committees will be used later to 
develop more nearly complete rec- 
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ommendations regarding equipment 
and in some cases to criticize the 
preliminary architectural drawings. 

Besides the 27 special committees, 
there were six general committees. 
Each of these was concerned with a 
particular type of building, such as 
elementary, junior high or senior 
high school. The general commit- 
tees, made up largely from the ad- 
ministrative personnel, were set up 
for reviewing the work of the special 
committees and criticizing a _pre- 
liminary draft of a manual prepared 
for guidance of the architects. 


Manual of Essential Information 


The manual deals with room size, 
locations, equipment, heating and 
ventilating, sanitary provisions and 
other general aspects of each type 
of building. When the preliminary 
drawings have been prepared, they 
will be submitted to the appropriate 
general committee for review and 
suggestions. 

Satisfactory progress is being made 
in the selection of sites by a site 
selection agency. The school plan- 
ning committee is also making sub- 
stantial progress in cooperation with 


the special and general committees 
in determining what is to be in- 
cluded in each type of building in 
this extensive school building pro- 
gram which, when completed, will 
include 31 new buildings, additions 
to eight existing structures, the en- 
largement of 14 sites and a large 
number of interior alterations. 


Reaction Has Been Favorable 


Within recent years, much has 
been written about the necessity of 
bringing the community into the pic- 
ture in planning not only school 
buildings but also educational pro- 
grams. Here is an example of one 
large city which, through a care- 
fully organized program, has 
brought the community and the 
school personnel into the planning 
of an extensive building program. 
The press and the community have 
reacted favorably to the plan. 

Although school and community 
participation adds to the responsi- 
bilities of the administrative staff 
and the board of education, it is 
believed that the results obtained 
will more than justify the time and 
effort involved. 





Teacher Ethics and Contracts 


JOHN W. SEXTON 


Superintendent, Lansing, Mich. 


SIMPLE law of economics is 
that men will work where there 
are the greatest net advantages. It 
is as hopeless to prevent the opera- 
tion of this principle as to stop the 
flow of water down hill. This law 
holds, from the superintendent of 
schools down through the entire 
teaching staff. The only difference 
in the case of the superintendent 
who resigns and that of the class- 
room teacher is that the former prob- 
ably breaks a three to five year con- 
tract while the classroom teacher 
breaks only a one year contract. 

In our own system one man whom 
we were paying $3200 resigned dur- 
ing the school year to accept the 
secretaryship of the local credit ex- 
change at a salary of $5000 plus com- 
missions. Another receiving $2800 
with us resigned to accept the di- 
rectorship of the city safety council 
at a salary of $4200. A third, an at- 
torney, resigned to become assistant 
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county prosecutor at a $1000 increase 
in salary. 

Because of the advancement prom- 
ised these men, we released them 
from their contracts and wished 
them well. If, in such cases, men 
are to be released willingly and 
gladly, how about the woman teach- 
er who is receiving perhaps $1800 in 
salary and gets an offer in another 
city of $2000 or $2200 and conscien- 
tiously feels that it is a real promo- 
tion for her and asks to be released 
from her contract? Who are we to 
pass upon her future? Personally, 
I have ceased to picture to her the 
unethical aspect of her request. 

It seems to me that the principal 
difficulty in this question is the time 
and the manner of reappointing old 
teachers and hiring new ones. As 
far as I know, there is no mercan- 
tile or industrial organization which 
goes through its institution once a 
year and reappoints and issues a new 


contract to all its employes regara- 
less of length of service or quality 
of work. 

As a matter of fact, this is done in 
no other departments of the public 
school system except in the teaching 
department. It is not done in the 
maintenance department which has 
175 members, nor with the library 
force of about 30. The terms of 
service of all of these employes do 
not expire at one time but at various 
times throughout the year. The per- 
sonnel is, therefore, constantly 
changing but only slightly at any 
one time. 

The reappointment of 500 teach- 
ers about the middle of April usually 
throws the whole system into a tur- 
moil for the rest of the year. At 
this time certain teachers who have 
been in the system for a long time 
suddenly discover that certain other 
teachers, who have been employed 
for a shorter period, are receiving 
$33.33 a year more than they. This 
leads to dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. The teacher also feels that her 
job is a yearly proposition and con- 
sequently lacking in security. 


Hire Teachers Throughout Year 


In Lansing we employ each year 
from 60 to 80 new teachers and start 
them in with the opening of school 
in September. With the schools to 
organize, classes to get under way 
and innovations to introduce, this 
is the most difficult and disadvan- 
tageous time to introduce a group 
of new teachers into the schools. If 
they were coming and going one at 
a time throughout the year there 
would be less confusion and new 
teachers could more easily be as- 
similated. 

My solution to this problem would 
be to abolish the formal written con- 
tract and the custom of having a 
definite hiring season and to hire 
teachers throughout the year as need 
arises. This would create no difh- 
culty if all systems were doing the 
same. Assure teachers that the jobs 
are theirs as long as their work is 
satisfactory and they desire to stay 
but that they can leave at any time 
that it is to their advantage to do so. 
No doubt, in most cases reasonable 
notice can be given. 

I believe such procedure would be 
more satisfactory to the teachers and 
lead to greater continuity and sta- 
bility of school systems throughout 
the country. 
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SAMUEL M. BROWNELL 


Department of Education, Yale University 


T IS of national concern that each 
child receive an education which 
is reasonably adequate; yet, measured 
by any standards, there are now 
many children receiving an educa- 
tion which is entirely inadequate. 
Present economic and tax condi- 
tions make some communities and 
states unable to meet even low stand- 
ards of education. State and local 
educational consciences in other lo- 
calities are so low that they permit 
patently inadequate educational con 
ditions to continue. 


The Federal Control Factor 


These statements record conclu- 
sions that have been made from and 
are supported by research investiga- 
tions and the study of individuals 
and groups that advocate federal 
financial aid to schools. But, as 
pointed out in the timely and im- 
portant document, “Federal-State 
Relations in Education,”* these facts 
must be considered in relation to cer- 
tain others, as for instance, the fact 
that the foundations of democracy 
would be jeopardized by centralized 
control of education which might 
result from certain types of federal 
financial support of schools. 

Furthermore, a tremendous and 
needless waste of resources has been 
observed where there are unco- 
ordinated federal, state and _ local 
educational enterprises, notable par- 
ticularly because some federally sup- 
ported enterprises ignore, compete 





*Federal-State Relations in Education, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and Problems 


and Policies Committee, March 1945. 
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A Fair Basis for Federal Aid 





Distribution of funds according to number of pupils 
would avoid objectionable features of other plans 


with or dominate state and locally 
supported educational programs. 

Recognizing the foregoing issues 
and problems is one thing. Develop- 
ing a program which will resolve 
them is another. For years profes- 
sional groups have proposed that 
federal aid be granted but these pro- 
posals have not been accepted. In- 
stead, federal funds and programs 
have “come in the back door.” In 
addition to recognizing the undesir- 
ability of and dangers in the present 
situation, it is perhaps proper that 
we examine some of the reasons for 
the nonacceptance of past federal 
aid proposals. 

Without attempting to be exhaus- 
tive, we suggest three possible fac- 
tors contributing to their nonaccept- 
ance. 

1. Confusion has existed as to what 
is meant by equality of federal inter- 
est in the education of each child 
and as to the provisions for federal 
contributions to the states. Local 
communities long ago abandoned 
the practice of providing education 
supplementary to whatever parents 
could or would provide. Rate bills 
were abolished as were special 
schools for indigents. 


Schools Provided for All 


The principle upon which school- 
ing was furnished was, in general, 
this: because the community has an 
interest in the education of each 
child, it will establish schools for any 
and all who wish to and can utilize 
them. It makes no_ difference 
whether a child’s parents are wealthy 
or poor, white or black, live close to 
the school or a long distance away, 
the means of education are provided 
to all equally. 

The claim for a federal stake in 
the education of each child is based 
on the importance to the preserva- 








tion and advance of democracy of 
having each child receive an ade- 
quate minimum or basic education. 
The government’s stake or interest 
would, therefore, seem to extend to 
all children regardless of the finan- 
cial status of their parents or their 
community. A plan for contributing 
federal funds equally to each public 
school child would be in accord 
with long-established local school 
policy and would eliminate the con- 
tention held by many who have 
opposed one or another plan for fed- 
eral aid because they considered it 
discriminatory. 


Economic Need No Criterion 


2. Educational need is tied insep- 
arably with economic need in most 
proposals for federal aid. Economic 
need, i.e. lack of sufficient tax re- 
sources to provide good education, 
in reality has little to do with educa- 
tional need. The obtaining of ade- 
quate resources is a fundamental 
economic problem which is as basic 
to the support of public health, good 
roads and other governmental serv- 
ices as it is to the support of schools. 

The federal government may and 
does recognize this through a tax 
program which, in general, collects 


‘most heavily from individuals and 


localities which have a high eco- 
nomic capacity and least heavily 
from those with the least capacity. 
It also attempts to aid states and 
communities to become economically 
self-sufficient through development 
of their resources or discourages the 
continuance of economically poor 
areas through resettlement and so on. 

A permanent policy of federal aid 
to poor communities does not strike 
at the basic problem. Furthermore, 
it draws opposition from those who 
recognize it as a form of double 
taxation, that is, a method of taking 
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the most from those ‘communities 
which have the greatest capacity to 
pay and distributing to them the 
least because of this capacity. 

Clear recognition that economic 
need is a tax problem which should 
be separately considered from edu- 
cational need would lend further 
support to those who accept the fact 
that the federal government has an 
interest in the education of all pu- 
pils alike. Educational need from 
the federal point of view would be 
reckoned in terms of the number of 
pupils in school membership in any 
and all parts of the nation. 

3. Proposals for federal support 
profess to want to eliminate federal 
control but seek to incorporate cer- 


tain types of control. A genuine 
faith in the effectiveness of the demo- 
cratic process and in the ability of 
the community and the state to pro- 
vide adequate education for all pu- 
pils is consistent with the position 
that education is a state and local 
function. Full acceptance of this 
principle would recognize that in 
providing funds for education the 
federal government needs no control 
beyond a report to show that as 
much money has been spent by the 
state on public education as has been 
allotted to it. 

State and local leadership and edu- 
cational conscience would be relied 
upon to see that more adequate edu- 
cation was provided by utilizing the 





Nurse-Teacher an Asset 


HAROLD C. RHODE 


Principal, Hewlett and Franklin Elementary Schools 
Hewlett, N. Y. 


HE presence of a nurse in 
school will make it unnecessary 
for the teacher to look down pupils’ 
throats for evidence of sore throat, 


swollen glands or other symptoms of 


disease. Nor will the classroom 
teacher have to take time to search 
for pediculosis or various types of 
itch. 

Furthermore, the nurse can be 
delegated to take home the child 
who suddenly becomes sick in gym- 
nasium class, a more sensible pro- 
cedure than telling the child merely 
to “lie down for a while.” 

When a boy cuts a gash in his arm 
after a collision with the wire fence 
and the blood flows or gushes from 
the wound, the principal or teacher 
won't be thrown into a flurry as to 
what to do next; the nurse will 
calmly and efficiently take over. 

When a mother telephones and 
says, “What's the big idea, sending 
my child home? She’s not sick,” the 
principal can place the responsibility 
on other shoulders by replying, “The 
nurse sent her home and the nurse 
knows best.” 

Or perhaps someone comes to the 
principal’s office or the classroom and 
rages: “See here, I want you to 
know that I wash my child’s head 
and there’s no nits and no live ones 
there, and my doctor says so, too, so 
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there!” Here’s a fine chance to 
escape a slander suit. Let the nurse 
carry the ball; it was she who sent 
the child home and she knows nits 
and “live ones” when she sees them. 

A nurse in any school can pay for 
her keep in the number of incipient 
diseases she detects. In the course of 
her examinations of school children 
throughout a year, she will gain such 
experience in recognizing physical 
irregularities that she will become 
expert in warding off many illnesses 
that otherwise might become a bur- 
den to a school system, for she will 
detect them in the early stages when 
they can be most easily dealt with. 

Teaching methods of cleanliness 
as well as good hygienic practices is 
another service the nurse can render 
a school community. Her visits to 
pupils’ homes, in the interests of 
good health, will serve to interpret 
school practices to parents. Her 
knowledge of a community gained 
through home visiting will also help 
welfare and social organizations 
furnish better service. 

The nurse, furthermore, can “take 
over” in a classroom for which the 
principal cannot locate a substitute 
teacher. So, if the school is fortunate 
in finding a nurse-teacher, school and 
community will spend its money 
wisely in obtaining her services. 


combined federal, state and local re- 
sources than was possible through 
state and local resources alone. Fed- 
eral leadership could be devoted to 
assisting the state and local leaders 
and to stimulating a more enlight- 
ened educational conscience through- 
out the nation. 

A proposal which makes federal 
aid supplementary to state and local 
support of education involves the 
determination by the government of 
how much or what kind of educa- 
tion and educational support is re- 
quired before the federal grant is 
made. Distribution of federal funds 
on the basis of the “pauper oath” 
or economic need calls for federal 
control sufficient to determine the 
economic status of the state or com- 
munity. 

Acceptance of these controls opens 
Pandora’s box. Those who dis- 
trust local and state leadership are 
in good position to press for con- 
trols to ensure that school support 
will increase if federal aid is given, 
to seek some means of preventing 
“misuse” of the money, to see that 
there is a state plan for using the 
money for teachers’ salaries, to re- 
quire equal distribution of funds to 
all races or to require that the money 
be spent only in elementary schools 
and.so on. These demands would 
make easier the opening of the way 
for further controls. They would 
evidence a lack of faith in local and 
state leadership and in democracy. 


Dollars per Pupil Plan Is Fair 


It may well be that educators 
could profit most from the non- 
acceptance of previous proposals for 
federal aid to education by support- 
ing a plan to appropriate and dis- 
tribute to each state a given number 
of dollars per pupil in average mem- 
bership in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This plan would 
provide a simple and easily under- 
stood basis for recognizing the fed- 
eral stake in the education of each 
child, would treat educational need 
as separate from economic need and 
would permit the distribution of 
funds to be free from all federal 
control beyond a state affidavit that 
the amount of money received had 
been spent on the public schools. 

The proposal has other merits; 
objections to it can be raised also, 
but it certainly offers a remedy for 
a number of conditions which past 
proposals have overlooked. 
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An outdoor corridor along the south has an over- 
hang which makes shades unnecessary on windows. 


Designed for Growth 


RUTH W. MELENDY 


District Superintendent, Elementary Schools 
San Carlos, Calif. 


Kindergarten children can take their rest period 
lying on the floor without danger of taking cold. 


Reflected light from the high windows on the south side 
of the building supplements the full light from the north. 


SCHOOL is a living, growing thing. Reflecting as 
it does the spirit of a community, the schoolhouse 
becomes a silent force in the lives of the people. 

San Carlos, Calif., is a residential city with a popu- 
lation of approximately 7000, located on the peninsula 
about 25 miles south of San Francisco. A young, fast- 
growing community, it is made up largely of young 
married people who have sought a suitable place in 
which to rear their families and who take an active 
part in civic affairs. ! 

To the children of such people, the school has an 
obligation as to both their present and their future. 
These children need, among other things, to learn on 
graduated levels the responsibilities and privileges that 
are a part of the democratic process. They need to learn 
the discipline of group control’and group teaching, how 
to become cooperative members of a large group and 
what it means to work harmoniously with acquaint- 
ances. As individuals, they need to develop their own 
abilities to their greatest capacity. 

If a school building is to be functional, it must make 
possible an educational program that meets child and 
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community needs. Prime requisites are spa light, heat 
and flexibility of use. With these in mind, the White 
Oaks School was designed. To provide for space, class- 
rooms were made square, 32 by 32 feet, instead of rec- 
tangular. Each classroom has a patio of approximately 
the same size. 

Why, do you ask, does a group of 35 children require 
so much space? Formal seating and formal class work 
always take a large portion of classroom area. If educa- 
tion is limited to pupils at their seats, this space alone 
is adequate. But we are educating children along 
many lines. 

Somehow, in addition to acquiring fundamental 
knowledges and skills, they must learn how to work 
with others, to plan and to carry out a course of action 
for which they are responsible, in groups or as indi- 
viduals. It is for this purpose that there is space in 
our classrooms beyond that used by pupils’ desks. 

This margin of from 6 to 8 feet allows for a reading 
or library corner, provides a place for a piano, space 
for objects children love to collect and display and a 
spot or two for beauty. All these are important in the 
total picture of a child’s development. 
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Extending beyond the windowed north side is an 
outdoor classroom, suitable for directed group play and 
for construction activities that help children develop 
muscular coordination, learn the values and functions 
of various kinds of materials, learn the purposes of 
planning and carrying out projects. Here, in another 
form, “freedom within limits”. is possible. 

Bilateral lighting of classrooms is one of the features 
of, the White Oaks School. The building faces due 
north. It has neither shades nor blinds; the north side 
is almost wholly glass. On the south side, the walls 
are of frame and stucco to a height of 7 feet, above 
which there are windows. Because of an overhang 
along the outdoor corridor, no direct rays of the sun 
reach pupils during school hours through these win- 
dows. Instead, reflected light from the south sup- 
plements the light from the north which provides 
adequate illumination. Fluorescent ceiling lights are 
installed for use when the need arises. 

Our method of heating is another important factor 
contributing to the well-being of the children. This 
school has radiant heating, provided by copper tubing 
embedded in the concrete floor. Gas-heated water main- 











SCALE: 1 © 20’ 


The White Oaks School at San Carlos, Calif., is to be- 
come a true neighborhood school. The shaded portion 
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of the plan shows the section now in use. Ernest J. 
Kump Company, San Francisco, designed the building. 





tains an average mean floor tempera- 
ture of about 85° F. and an air 
temperature of about 65° F. Ab- 
scence of floor drafts makes all por- 
tions of the room equally well 
heated. Kindergarten children can 
spend their rest period lying on the 
floor without danger of catching 
cold. Warm floors are proving a 
real factor in reducing colds and 
absences. 

In these classrooms, which have 
been planned for children of kinder- 
garten and lower primary ages, there 
are room lavatories. Away from 
home supervision for the first time, 
most children need training in toilet 
and washing habits, as well as guid- 
ance in developing an attitude of 
consideration for the rights of others 
who must use the same facilities. 


In each classroom, too, is a mirror 
on the eye-level of the child so that 


Each unit has a drinking fountain, 


An outdoor classroom provides "freedom within limits." 
















he can realize how he appears to 
other people. There are also sinks 
and drinking fountains in each unit. 
Storage facilities are movable so 
as to make possible easy rearrange- 
ment of classroom furniture. Ward- 
robes providing a space for each 
child are located in the 8 foot section 
between classrooms, an arrangement 
which prevents unnecessary en- 
croachment on classroom space. 


White Oaks is to become a true 
neighborhood school. Although only 
four units have been constructed so 
far, they have had varied uses. Be- 
sides functioning as classrooms, they 
have served as centers for parent- 
teacher association and girl scout 
meetings and for interclass gather- 
ings. Later, the building is to tn- 
clude an administrative suite, health 
and lavatory units, a school library 
and a teachers’ room and a multi- 











purpose room which, in addition to 
its school uses, will provide a center 
for neighborhood activities. Con- 
struction by units makes possible a 
school that will reflect the needs of 
the community. 

Beauty of line and of color in- 
evitably becomes a part of the think- 
ing and feeling of a child. In its 
way, the White Oaks School is mak- 
ing a contribution to his develop- 
ment as an individual. 





Construction Details 


STRUCTURE: Foundations and floor slab 
on grade, concrete. Superstructure, steel 
frame. Outside walls, wood frame and 
stucco, reenforced stone masonry. 


ROOF: Wood joists and sheathing on steel 
frame, 2 inch rock wool insulation. Roof 
level, with a 20 year asphalt and asbestos 
composition roofing. White fiber board 
tile ceiling. 

WINDOWS: Project-in wood ventilators; 
remainder, stationary in wood frame. No 
shades required on windows because of 
orientation and corridor overhang. 


FLOORS: Asphalt tile over concrete, red 
marbleized pattern. 


WALLS: Wainscot of '/2 inch gypsum 
board painted light tan to match stone- 
work; 12 inch plywood base; remainder 
of walls, white fiber board tile. 


HEATING: Panel heating, '/2 inch copper 
tubing embedded in concrete floor slab, 
thermostatically controlled. 


LIGHTING: Fluorescent flush  troffers. 
Little or no artificial lighting is used dur- 
ing school hours because of adequate 
north-south bilateral lighting. Building 
wired for future public address system. 


STORAGE: Pupil and teacher storage fa- 
cilities movable in classrooms and cloak- 
rooms. 








movable storage f acilities and wardrobes with a space for each child. 
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HE original Cutler School, 
which was built in 1875 and 
served the purpose of a community 
schoo] for West Swanzey, N. H., 


was recently burned down to the 


second floor level. It was a disaster, 
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New Cutler Grade School, West Swanzey, N. H. 


Fire Cleared the Way for Modernization 


ALFRED T. GRANGER ASSOCIATES 


Architects and Engineers, Hanover, N. H. 


The old school of which only the first floor 


of course, but out of it came a new’ 


and improved schoolhouse. 

All that was left consisted of two 
classrooms, a boys’ toilet, a stairway 
to the basement and a stairway to 
the charred second floor. Not much 
to be sure, but enough on which to 
build anew. 

A hip roof and a cupola were de- 
signed to cover the portion of the 
old wooden structure which re- 
mained and a new brick two room 
section was added onto the rear. 
This now gives the community a 
charming four room school building, 
more adapted to present day school 


and basement remained. 


planning and teaching than was the 
old structure. 

The new section of the building is 
separated from the old by a brick 
firewall and an overhead roll-up fire 
door. Its construction is fireproof 
and it has concrete floors with as- 
phalt tile covering. The teachers’ 
room is the same width as the corri- 
dor and if the school should be en- 
larged it could become a part of the 
corridor leading to future rooms. 

In the basement of this fireproof 
addition, and extending its full 
length, is a large playroom or lunch 
room for the children. 
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ECAUSE of increased enroll- 
ment and the inadequacy of 
existing facilities, the school board 
of Winnfield, La., saw the necessity 
of replacing its old elementary school 
building with a modern structure of 
26 classrooms. As the high school 
was located on adjacent property, it 
was decided that an auditorium 
should be included in the new build- 
ing which would serve both schools. 
The elementary school is located 
on the property within reasonable 
distance of the high school and with 
its main entrance on the street center 


New Elementary School provides for modern educational needs 


concrete frame, with wood joist con- 
struction in the classroom sections. 
Windows are of the architectural 
projected sash type with lower venti- 
lators opening inward, affording 
draft protection. The steel sash are 
installed on the outer face of the 
wall in such a way as to avoid any 
exterior reveal. This prevents the 
possibility of water leakage and 
leaves ample space on the interior 
for blinds and the in-swung sash. 

The building is two stories high, 
except for a small basement which 
houses the heating and mechanical 


Main entrance of the Winnfield Elementary School, Winnfield, La., 
is well protected by a marquee of reenforced concrete construction. 


lines. The entrance includes a re- 
enforced concrete shelter for school 
buses and vehicles and affords pro- 
tection to children in bad weather. 
It also serves as the entrance to the 
auditorium; the school is so planned 
that the rest of the building can be 
shut off when the auditorium is used 
for community purposes. 

The building has a masonry and 
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equipment and the storage area on 
the level with the landing above the 
second floor, which is used for keep- 
ing permanent records. 

Toilet rooms for boys and for girls 
are located on each floor near the 
stairs and the entrances. 

The classrooms are 22 by 30 feet, 
each having not less than four large 
windows, and are provided with 






SAMUEL G. WIENER 
Architect, Shreveport, La. 


lockers and cabinet space. The floors 
are of natural finish beech strip floor- 
ing; walls are of pilaster throughout, 
and ceilings are of insulation board 
in small units. 

Classrooms are painted various 
colors for the purpose of providing 
interest and avoiding the monotony 
resulting from the use of a standard 
color throughout. In some rooms 
two wall colors are employed. It 
has been gratifying to see the en- 


Detail above main entrance. 
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thusiastic interest created by the 
semibright colors and to note the 
color preferences of teachers and pu- 
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Windows with projected sash have lower ventilators opening inward. 


Construction Details 
STRUCTURE: 


Foundation and basement walls are of 
reenforced concrete. Exterior walls above 
grade are of solid brick. 

Exterior columns, beams, corridor slabs 
and auditorium floors are of reenforced 
concrete. 

Classroom floors are of wood joist con- 
struction. 


ROOF: 
Roof is of twenty-year type tar and 
gravel on wood sheathing. 


WINDOWS: 
Windows are of steel architectural pro- 
jected sash. 


FLOORS: 

Classrooms, band room and library are 
covered with beech strip flooring. Corri- 
dors and stairs are of troweled colored 
cement. Auditorium floor is of asphalt tile 
laid on cement. : 


WALLS: 

In general, walls are of sand-finished 
plaster; each room is painted in a selected 
color. Auditorium has a wainscot of fin- 
ished brick and toilet rooms are wainscoted 
with ceramic tile. 


HEATING: 
Heating is by central steam heating plant. 


LIGHTING: 

Each classroom is furnished with six 
lighting units providing a high degree of 
illumination in all parts of the room. The 
auditorium is lighted with ceiling units of 
flush type. 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT: 
Auditorium and band room have acoustic 
tile on the ceilings and walls. 


AUDITORIUM: 

The auditorium is provided with a com- 
plete lighting system of the theatrical type, 
stage equipment and property rooms. Dress- 
ing rooms have exterior entrances. Layout 
7 of the stadium type, wedge-shaped in 
plan. 


The auditorium is wedge- 
shaped, with its floor sloping on an 
increasing grade toward the rear so 


pils. 


that a perfect view of the stage is 
possible from every seat. Perfect 
acoustical conditions are afforded by 
the treatment of ceiling and rear 
wall and the avoidance of parallel 
planes. The stage is equipped with 
a scenery loft sufficient to handle 
scenery for minor dramatics and 
dressing rooms and property rooms 
are provided. 

On the second floor is located the 
school library which has a storage 
room and a repair room. The band 
room is on the second floor also and 
is designed so that it can be used 
effectively for small assemblies. ‘This 
has proved to be a useful room. The 


View of side entrance showing 
exterior masonry construction. 

























































































SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


floor has been laid with in-stepped 
platforms, which serve equally well 


for seating for band rehearsals or - 


auditorium use and the stage is am- 
ple for speakers and small musical 
entertainments. Acoustical treatment 
of the walls reduces the volume of 
sound and prevents too great dis- 
turbance to other rooms. Adjoining 
are a room for storage of uniforms 
and one for band instruments. 

In the construction of the roof, 
the parapet was entirely omitted. 








B—Boys’ toilet G—Girls’ toilet 
BR—Band room |—Instruments 
C—Classroom J— Janitor 
L—Library 


ered good practice to include a para- 
pet for all exterior walls of school 
buildings, it was felt in this case 
that there was no purpose to be 
served by extending the wall above 
the roof. In addition to the economy 
effected, the usual maintenance 
troubles, such as cracking and leak- 
ing of parapet copings, were avoided. 
The metal flashing of the roof is 
extended over the top of the wall 
and becomes a coping. 
Consideration was given to the 


Although it is customarily consid-“*future enlargement of the building 





Basement 


by placing it on the lot so that it 
could be extended toward the south. 
When this is done, corridors will be 
continued along the center of the 
building. 

When contractors’ bids for the con- 
struction of the building were re- 
ceived, the low bid was considerably 
less than the amount estimated for 
the new building. This enabled the 
school board to accept an alternate, 
adding four typical classrooms and 
selecting preferred materials for cer- 
tain purposes. 





Fan room over 
dressing rooms 
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Teachers Organizations 
Are Poor Stuff 


Being neither fish, flesh nor fowl, they are 
ineffectual in improving the lot of teachers 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 
Superintendent, District 1, Portland, Ore. 








HE pay of teachers in the 

United States is tragically low. 
Working conditions are bad. The 
morale in many systems is not good. 
The quality of the persons entering 
teachers’ colleges is progressively 
more inferior each year. 

Teaching is not an attractive way 
to earn a living. For this teachers 
must share some of the blame. They 
and their organizations have made 
half-hearted, ineffective attempts to 
improve the situation. There has 
been little or no result. A new type 
of organization and a new program 
are needed. 


Organizations a Hodge-Podge 


Present organizations of educators, 
with a few marked exceptions, in- 
clude those who teach, those who 
administer, those who supervise and 
those who establish policy. Some in- 
clude salesmen of educational ma- 
terials, employes of commercial radio 
stations, reporters for newspapers 
and any person who possesses the 
small sum necessary to pay the an- 
nual dues. An organization which is 
such a hodge-podge of conflicting 
interests, ideas and activities can 
never have uniformly supported poli- 
cies nor can it develop a program of 
vigorous action. 

Educational organizations are 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl. They 
claim to work to improve the lot of 
teachers and yet they admit the man- 
agers of schools and school systems 
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to membership and to positions of 
control. They claim to speak for 
teachers and yet they do not require 
their membership to abide by estab- 
lished points of view. They claim to 
influence local, state and national 
legislation but the long record of 
their failures to obtain proper legis- 
lation to eliminate inequities in the 
financial support of schools, to im- 
prove educational opportunities for 
youth or to make major changes in 
the organization of states into dis- 
tricts refutes this claim. 

They are neither professional or- 
ganizations, labor unions nor politi- 
cal organizations. A new organiza- 
tion or an almost complete change 
in existing ones is needed. 

The new organization should es- 
tablish high qualifications for mem- 
bership. Teachers should have ade- 


quate professional training and 


should present evidence of this when - 


applying for membership. This 
evidence should be passed upon by 
local examining committees, which 
should consider the quality of the 
courses studied, the quality of the in- 
stitution offering them and _ the 
grades received by the teacher. 
This local examining committee 
should also consider the personality 
of the candidate, his character and 
his attitude toward his profession. 
When it is satisfied that all qualifica- 
tions are met, it should certify this 
to the national organization which 
would then issue credentials of mem- 


bership in the protession ot teach- 
ing. 

Membership in the professional 
organization of teachers should be 
open to them alone. Administrators, 
supervisors and other managers of 
schools and school systems should 
not be admitted. They should estab- 
lish their own organizations, set 
their own standards for admittance 
to their own profession. The failure 
of educators to recognize that there 
is an inevitable divergence of point 
of view between labor and manage- 
ment (teachers and administrators) 
has been a prime reason for the in- 
effectual character‘ of most teachers’ 
organizations. 

Teachers are employed to teach. 
Principals are employed to help them 
do this well. In spite of all at- 
tempts to obtain democracy in ad- 
ministration of schools, the decision 
that an incompetent teacher should 
be fired must be made by the prin- 
cipal. The inevitable fixing of re- 
sponsibility for this decision on the 
principal is never forgotten by the 
teacher. The principal is the boss. 
Attempting to put all of the bosses 
and all of the bossed into one big 
association has produced a monstros- 


ity. It resembles an amalgamation 
of the N.A.M. and the C.LO. 


Administrators Often Have Control 


Administrators are more adept in 
political activity than are teachers. 
They are more forceful persons. They 
have had experience as leaders. This 
enables them to obtain control of 
teachers’ organizations when they 
wish to do so. It enables them to 
influence policy greatly out of pro- 
portion to their number. It puts 
them in places of authority within 
the organization even when they are 
not actively seeking these places. 

The inevitable result is that most 
educational organizations on the 
state and national basis resemble 
overgrown company unions. They 
do not dare to come out vigorously 
for the things which teachers need, 
because to do so would antagonize 
the boards of education and make 
things uncomfortable for the ad- 
ministrators, whom the boards em- 
ploy. A separation of labor and 
management is necessary in educa- 
tional organizations if they are to 
become effective agencies for im- 
proving the lot of teachers. 

A separation would be helpful 
to administrators as well as to teach- 
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ers. Whenever groups of teachers 
find pay or working conditions un- 
satisfactory, the administrator is in 
the middle. As an employe of the 
board, he is expected to manage the 
schools so that they operate smooth- 
ly. As a member of the same organ- 
ization as the teachers, he is expected 
to support their activities. He can- 
not do both. 

A frank recognition of the fact 
that the job of the administrator is 
not compatible with many of the de- 
mands of teachers would enable him 
to meet with them for the purposes 
of negotiation and bargaining with- 
out the presence of hampering obli- 
gations on either side. This would 





lead to better relations in the long 
run, since they would be based upon 
realism. 

Teachers’ organizations should set 
the amount of the annual dues at a 
far higher sum than is required at 
present. An annual payment of $20 
for local, state and national mem- 
bership in a professional organiza- 
tion might be an adequate minimum. 
Much of the failure of educators to 
be effective lobbyists for appropriate 
legislation comes from the pitifully 
inadequate funds which they have at 
hand. The dues should, in the long 
run, reach the level of those paid by 
members of the skilled trades to their 
unions. The money from this source 





Today’s Irresponsible Parents 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


HE rising trend in crime once 

again directs attention to the 
home and the youth problem. More 
and more, I am convinced that the 
fault lies directly in the home. Par- 
ental responsibility is no longer in 
style. This causes me to suggest that 
a new approach is necessary. 

In the past when a youngster com- 
mitted a crime, he alone was held 
responsible and went to reform 
school or into a foster home or was 
put on probation. The time has 
come when parents should be held 
responsible for the behavior of their 
children not only to their own con- 
sciences but to society. Juvenile de- 
linquency does not occur until adults 
first become delinquent. Law en- 
forcement must find a way to do 
more to alleviate this serious prob- 
lem. 

The delinquent youngster of the 
war years is now graduating into the 
ranks of seasoned criminals. The 
most recent figures reveal that 21 
per cent of all arrests are of persons 
under 21. More persons in the 17 
year old age group are arrested than 
in any other group. Those under 21 
represent 15 per cent of all murder- 
ers, 36 per cent of all robbers, 51 
per cent of all burglars, 34 per cent 
of all thieves, 26 per cent of all ar- 
sonists, 62 per cent of all car thieves 
and 30 per cent of all rapists. 

The problem becomes-more seri- 
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ous than ever when we observe the 
shocking spectacle of the increase in 
youth offenders during the war years. 
The arrests of girls under 18 years 
of age have increased 198 per cent 
since the last peace-time year of 1939, 
while arrests of boys under 18 have 
increased 48 per cent for homicide, 
70 per cent for rape, 39 per cent for 
robbery, 72 per cent for assault, 55 
per cent for auto thefts and 101 per 
cent for drunkenness and driving 
while intoxicated. 

These figures do not mean that 
youth as a whole has failed; they 
mean that the generation ahead of 
it has failed. The best we can do 
to correct our mistakes is to aid the 
youngsters who have never had a 
chance in recapturing their rightful 
places and removing those forces 
which have contributed to their de- 
linquency. 

The home, the church and the 
school must be united in a common 
purpose. We need to inculcate in 
boys and girls new attitudes of re- 
spect, both for parents and for the 
law. We need to rebuild the founda- 
tions which made this nation the 
greatest in all history, replacing with 
stable materials the bulwarks which 
have been rotted by apathy, selfish- 
ness and indulgence. Our boys and 
our girls are the foundation of 
America; they will grow as their 
parents and their surroundings direct. 








could be used to get things done 
which have needed doing for a long 
time. 

Teachers’ organizations, having 
set up high qualifications for mem- 
bership in the profession, having 
divorced themselves from the dom- 
inating influence of administrators 
and having established appropriate 
membership fees and annual dues, 
should then strengthen their internal 
setup. Local organizations should be 
chartered by the national organiza- 
tion and should be responsible to it. 
The procedures for establishing local, 
state and national policies should be 
stated in detail. They should be 
democratic. Whenever policies have 
been established, they should be fol- 
lowed. Failure to follow important 
policies should eventually lead to 
revocation or suspension of the char- 
ter of the offending organization. 

At the local level, the teachers’ 
organizations would negotiate for 
better salaries, for smaller classes, for 
better working conditions and the 
like. These negotgations would re- 
sult in some type of agreement. Such 
an agreement should be in writing, 
should be specific and should be for 
a definite period of time. 


Teachers Must Keep Agreements 


The procedure for renewing the 
agreement or for renegotiating it 
should be included within it. The 
local organization should then make 
sure that its members stick by this 
agreement during its life. It should 
restrain them when they wish to 
show bad faith by threats of expul- 
sion or suspension. 

Teachers in the United States are 
a conservative group. They tend to 
identify themselves with the people 
on the right side of the railroad 
tracks. They are members of the 
“better” organizations, societies and 
churches. They will probably con- 
tinue to do all of the things which 
they now do for some time ‘o come. 
Their organizations will remain the 
nice ineffectual groups which they 
are now. 

The proposals made here will 
sound unattractive to them because 
they smell of unionism, because they 
call for higher dues, because they ask 
for higher standards for admission 
to the profession and because they 
call for controls. There is little hope 
for change and so little hope for the 
changes in pay and working condi- 
tions which are needed sorely. 
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O ONE can say for certain just 

how large an annual expendi- 
ture the nation can afford to make 
or should make for its public school 
system. In the first place, it must be 
recognized that many variable fac- 
tors enter into the cost of public 
education at any given time. The 
purchasing power of the dollar, the 
current economic situation, the con- 
fidence the public has in its schools 
and the value which it places on 
education are all factors which affect 
expenditures. 


Minimum Costs Can Be Estimated 


It is possible, however, to point to 
some pertinent guides to intelligent 
thinking on the question as to size 
of the annual expenditure for schools 
and to suggest a partial answer. As- 
suming that there should be a 
reasonable national minimum stand- 
ard of public education in the coun- 
try below which no state should be 
permitted to fall, some estimates of 
minimum cost can be presented. 

The premise that we need a guar- 
anteed minimum program has come 
to be accepted rather generally as a 
principle of school administration. 
Certainly, it is defensible as a point 
of departure for a discussion of this 
question. 

In 1940 the problem of estimating 
the cost of a reasonable minimum 
program of education, based on the 
principle stated in the preceding 
paragraph, was considered in “Edu- 
cation and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy." In_ this 
study the writers estimated, first, the 
cost of a ten year minimum program 
which would provide a basic educa- 
tional program for all children rang- 
ing in age from 6 to 15, inclusive. 
The annual cost of such a program 


was fixed at $75 per child, which 


‘Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy, National Education 
Association and American Association of 
School Administrators, Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
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Federal Support for Schools 





Part I: Public Schools Require an 


Additional $1,000,000,000 Annually 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL 
Dean, College of Education, University of Oklahoma 


would make a total cost of about 
$2,147,000,000 a year. 

Second, they assumed that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all 19 year 
olds, 62 per cent of the 18 year olds, 
74 per cent of the 17 year olds and 
86 per cent of the 16 year olds would 
continue attendance in secondary 
schools. Annual funds to provide 
their education would total an addi- 
tional $1,066,900,000. 

Third, they estimated the added 
cost of providing certain educational 
necessities, such as textbooks, sup- 
plies, fees and equipment, to be 
$110,000,000. 

Fourth, they found the probable 
cost of providing in certain cases for 
the necessities of life, which would 
enable all children to remain in 
school for ten years and the median 
youth for fourteen years, to be $170,- 
000,000. 


Need for $1,000,000,000 Found 


Finally, they estimated the cost of 
“lifting the poorest schools to a rea- 
sonable minimum of efficiency” to 
be an additional $500,000,000. Con- 
cluding, they said: “The total of the 
foregoing estimate . . . is just under 
$4,000,000,000. In 1938 the cost of 
elementary, secondary and higher 
education, both publicly and private- 
ly financed, was about $3,000,000, 
000.” 

It becomes plain, therefore, that 
to meet this suggested program an 
additional $1,000,000,000 annually 
would be needed. 

The research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1944 
published a study? in which a “goal” 





*Proposals for Public Education in Postwar 
America, National Education Association, Re- 
search Division, Research Bulletin 22:37 
(April) 1944. 


program for public education was set 
up and discussed from several points 
of view. The estimated cost of an- 
nual current expenditures (less 
interest) required to finance this sug- 
gested postwar pattern of public edu- 
cation, embracing a program for 
children whose ages ranged from 3 
to 19, was $4,592,700,000. For chil- 
dren in the age bracket of 3 to 17, it 
was judged that the same program 
would cost $4,081,900,000. These esti- 
mates were based on average salaries 
for teachers of $2500 per year, a low- 
er pupil-teacher ratio, an expenditure 
of $154,000,000 for transportation and 
several other expansions of the na- 
tion’s budget for education. 

The study estimated that by 1945 
the accumulated need for capital ex- 
penditures to replace outworn build- 
ings, consolidate small schools, ac- 
quire new sites and provide adequate 
school equipment would be $7,000,- 
000,000. Over a ten year period, and 
also to meet current needs, capital 
outlay for buildings and equipment 
would require an estimated annual 
expenditure of $1,347,200,000. Thus 
it is apparent that more than $2,000,- 
000,000 are needed each year accord- 
ing to these estimates, a billion for 
current expenditures and a billion 
for construction. 


"Justifiable Minimum" 


The National Resources Planning 
Board’ has estimated the cost of a 
“justifiable minimum” program of 
education. After surveying our pres- 
ent system of school finance and 
analyzing the problem briefly, the 
boasd found that the nation is spend- 


’Postwar Plan and Program, National Re- 
sources Development Report for 1943, Part 
I, National Resources Planning Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943. 








ing less than 50 per cent of the 
amount needed to provide a justifi- 
able minimum educational program. 
Expenditures for 1940 were found to 
be $2,817,000,000. The amount 
needed annually for current expendi- 
tures in the postwar period was es- 
timated to be $6,100,000,000, with an 
additional total amount for capital 
outlay during the first five years 
after the war of $2,380,000,000. 

In 1942 the committee on planning 
for education of the U. S. Office of 
Education in a statement* prepared 
by John Guy Fowlkes indicated that 
to offer the educational program 
needed in this country would require 
approximately $5,000,000,000 a year 
for regular current expenditures, plus 
an additional $5,000,000,000, at least, 
for repair of old buildings and the 
construction of new ones. This es- 
timate, it may be noted, is about 
$2,300,000,000 above the amount 
spent for public elementary, second- 
ary and higher education in 1939-40. 


Agreement Among Several Agencies 


Thus, it may be noted from the 
estimates made by the several agen- 
cies mentioned, namely, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, the 
N.E.A. research division, the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and 
the U. S. Office of Education, that 
there is agreement that from $1,000,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000,000 of additional 
expenditures are needed for the sup- 
port of a reasonably adequate pro- 
gram of public education. 

The postwar period is upon us. 
The problems which face public edu- 
cation are at least as great as were 
predicted. The cost of living has in- 
creased and there have already been 
some adjustments upward in salaries. 
Further increases must be forthcom- 
ing if an adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers is to be attracted to 
and kept in the profession. 

Building costs have soared. The 
birth rate has increased. The back- 
to-school movement is beginning to 
be felt. Industry is decelerating. In 
short, nearly every factor involved 
seems to justify the assertion that 
more money will be needed to oper- 
ate the public school system. Right 
now the estimate of $1,000,000,000 a 
year, as a minimum figure, would 
appear to be conservative. 





“Fowlkes, J. G.: Planning Schools for To- 
morrow; the Issues Involved, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Leaflet 
No. 64, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
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Chile Revises 
Secondary Education 


KENNETH HOLLAND 


President, Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc. 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 


HE government of Chile is re- 

vising its program of secondary 
education. The presidential decree 
of March 5, 1945, notes that the high 
schools of Chile are dominated by 
the traditional idea that their only 
function is to prepare pupils for 
entrance to the universities; that only 
a relatively small number of pupils 
attains that objective; that the pupil 
population, growing steadily more 
heterogeneous, should be better 
trained in character, citizenship and 
economic fitness; that individual dif- 
ferences and aptitudes should be 
recognized; that Chile wants to 
make the most of its human re- 
sources. 

By the decree, a commission of six 
Chilean educators was appointed to 
plan the revision of secondary edu- 
cation. Chairman of the commission 
is Dr. Irma Salas Silva, professor of 
education in the University of Chile. 

For the six year Liceo, or sec- 
ondary school, based on the six year 
elementary school, this commission 
has drawn up a declaration of pur- 
pose, a statement of objectives which 
will commend itseif at once to all 
leaders of secondary education in the 
United States. Briefly, the Liceo is 
to have the following objectives. 

1. To meet the needs of the ado- 
lescent for the satisfying develop- 
ment of his personality and to en- 
hance the life of the community. 

2. To give the adolescent an un- 
derstanding of the world in which 
he lives and by cultivating his 
habits, attitudes, ideals and abilities 
to enable him to take part in im- 
proving society. 

3. To be the natural continuation 
of the elementary school for larger 
numbers of pupils who will find in 
the Liceo training in health, family 
life, citizenship, occupation, use of 
leisure and ethical principles, to- 
gether with the knowledge, attitudes 
and skills for reaching these goals. 

4. To provide guidance by special- 





ists, in cooperation with teachers, 
that will enable the pupil to dis- 
cover his own abilities and interests, 
will inform him concerning voca- 
tional opportunities, will guide him 
in his personal problems and in se- 
lecting a suitable curriculum and 
will supervise his progress. 

5. Not merely to select the elite 
for advanced study, but to give each 
adolescent an education that will 
enable him to be useful in society 
in accordance with his abilities. 

In attaining these worthy objec- 
tives, Chile has invited the United 
States to collaborate through the 
Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion. Dr. Arthur F. Zimmerman, the 
foundation’s representative in Chile, 
has developed with the Chileans the 
plans for this cooperative educational 
program. Our collaboration will be 
expressed in four ways as follows: 

1. Matching Chile’s appropriation, 
we have made a similar grant to the 
program under a reciprocal agree- 
ment with the Chilean Ministry ot 
Education. 

2. We have brought to the United 
States the chairman of the Chilean 
commission, Dr. Irma Salas, for an 
extensive trip that will enable her 
to study our secondary schools in the 
East, Middle West and Southwest. 
Other members of the commission 
will visit the United States later. 

3. We shall send consulting spe- 
cialists to Chile to work under the 
direction of Doctor Salas and study 
Chile’s .experiment in replanning 
secondary education. 

4. We shall exchange copies of 
books and reports with the Chilean 
commission that will be intellectu- 
ally stimulating to Chilean and to 
U. S, administrators and teachers. 

This reform of secondary educa- 
tion will have far-reaching results 
not only in Chile and the United 
States but also in the other Latin- 
American republics. It commands 
the interest of educators everywhere. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


SIOOHOS S,NOILVN JHL 





How Do Women Rate? - 


DMINISTRATIVELY _ speaking, 
As a man’s world beyond the 
sixth or eighth grade. And it will 
continue to be, judging from the pref- 
erences of the cross section of school 
administrators replying to this month’s 
School Opinion Poll. 

Of the 500 administrators polled on 
the relative rating of men and women 
in the school field, 201, or 40.2 per 
cent, had sent in their replies at the 
time the questionnaires were tabulated. 

Although an overwhelming majority, 
84 per cent, either rate women teachers 
as equal to men teachers or actually 
prefer women, many respondents qual- 
ify their votes with such phrases as “in 
the primary grades,” “up to the sixth 
or seventh grades,” “in teaching Eng- 
lish and commercial subjects but men 
excel in teaching sciences.” 

A majority, 54.2 per cent, vote 
women equal or superior to men as 
supervisors. 

When it comes to administration, 
women make a poor showing above 
the elementary school level, according 
to this poll. Inability to enforce dis- 
cipline over pupils and to exercise au- 
thority over faculty members, particu- 
larly men, is a major factor named in 
rating them as “inferior to men.” 

The American idea that teaching 
school is a woman’s job has led people 
to refer to a teacher as “she” instead 
of “he.” R. H. Eckleberry, editor of 
the Educational Research Bulletin, 
finds this habit a source of irritation 
to those readers of educational litera- 
ture who are sensitive to language 
usage; he has written an editorial en- 
titled, “Let’s Say ‘He’ Instead of ‘She.’ ” 
Using the feminine pronoun is ob- 
jectionable on two counts, Mr. Eckle- 
berry points out: 

“In the first place, good English 
usage requires the masculine pronoun 
when the reference is to an unidenti- 
fied member of a group which includes 
persons of both sexes; . . . in the sec- 
ond place, because, by suggesting that 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


|. Generally speaking, how do wom- 
en rate as compared with men in 
the following ‘positions, in your 


opinion? 
Teacher: 
Same as men..... .. 67.0% 
Superior to men. 17.0 
Inferior to men... 7.0 
No answer ae 
Uncertain .- SR i aaa tues 2 
Supervisor: 
Same as men - 4 
Inferior to men . cee 
Superior to men ope BOF 
Uncertain . ie 
No answer ee inte 5.0 
Elementary Principal: 
Inferior to men... 41.3% 
Same G6 MOR. s6 is: 32.8 
Superior to men eneEae 
MD PAN 8 a 
Uncertain _............ Se 
High School Principal: 
Inferior-to men 87.0% 
No answer __.. 5.0 
Same as men.. sean ae 
Uncertain _..... = haus Sa 
Superior to men.. a ae 
Assistant Superintendent: 
Inferior to men ........ 70.6%, 
Uncertain _...... . 11.4 
SON 06 MOR. 10.0 
nO: | 
Superior to men .. i Be 


2. Theoretically, do you favor the 
proposed federal statute provid- 
ing for “equal pay for equal 
service," which would mean a 
single salary schedule in educa- 
tion? 


vee 5%. MaMa ewer 
PA els gaenie sgcd a eapsiaipsigthedaites 28.8 
Uncertain . RG ETE 
No answer SN 


3. Practically, do you believe that if 
adequate salaries were paid 
teachers there would be no need 
for salary differentials to retain 
and encourage men in the pro- 
fession? 


Oe te oe 
ee EE Pe 
Uncertain _..... ai . . 6& 
No answer .. <icceaes > ae 


teaching is women’s work, it tends to 
discourage men from entering the 
profession.” 

E. C. Branstetter of Spencerville, 
Ohio, who calls attention to the afore- 
mentioned editorial, feels that if the 
implied feminine antecedence is one of 
the things which really keep men out 
of teaching, they ought not to get into 
the profession in the first place. 

Lawrence C. Johnson of Orchard 
Park, N. Y., looks at the over-all job 
to be done and concludes: “The 
question as to teachers is difficult. I 
would not want a man in kindergarten 
or a woman in agriculture. For most 
positions, I have, in general, no prefer- 
ence except that any school needs some 
men somewhere.” 

In answering the second question, 
64.2 per cent favor the proposed federal 
statute providing for “equal pay for 
equal service.” 

“I believe in a single salary sched- 
ule,” explains H. R. Mutch of Glen 
Rock, Pa., “if poor risks are weeded 
out before they get to or through 
teachers’ colleges and if increments are 
based on preparation and rating as 
well as experience.” 

Questioning “equal pay for equal 
service,” a Washington schoolman ob- 
serves: “The single salary schedule 


-rewards the poor teacher equally with 


the good teacher. There should be 
some reward for outstanding service.” 

In replying to the third question, 
69.1 per cent believe that payment of 
adequate salaries would eliminate the 
need for salary differentials to retain 
and encourage men in the profession. 

Among the minority is H. M. Mc- 
Crady, superintendent at Rockford, 
Minn., who says: “The United States 
government recognizes a salary differ- 
ential through its dependency allotment 
in the armed services, its income tax 
deductions, ration stamps and direct 
relief. I would prefer: to see a salary 
differential (a small one) added along 
this line rather than one based on sex.” 
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Where's the Best Place to Study? 


HOULD high school pupils do 

school work at home? For sev- 
eral years, I observed the variation 
in the achievements of pupils in my 
school at Hector; Minn., some of 
whom did school work at home and 
some of whom did not. In view of 





Glaring light and dark surroundings place an 
extra and unnecessary burden on young eyes. 


the difference in scholastic attain- 
ments between the two groups, it 
seemed profitable to collect and 
analyze data on individual study. 

The investigation was made in an 
attempt to gain a picture of the com- 
munity problem by looking into the 
home study routine of high school 
pupils and by determining how they 
utilize after-school hours. 

Answers were sought to the fol- 
lowing questions. 

1. Do pupils study better at home 
or at school? 

2. What interruptions are most 
prevalent in the course of an eve- 
ning’s home study? 

3. How much time do pupils de- 
vote at home to the completion of 
school assignments? 

4. What are the extracurricular 
interests of the pupils? 
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5. How is time utilized before 
and after school hours? 

6. Do excessive home duties inter- 
fere with home study or sometimes 
make it impossible? 


It seemed especially necessary to 
ascertain the effects of employment 
and recreation upon the time avail- 
able each day for home study. 

Hector High School had an en- 
rollment of 212 pupils, 116 of whom 
were from rural areas and 96 from 
the urban community. 

Of the urban population, 51 were 
boys and 45 were girls, in compari- 
son with 53 boys and 63 girls in 
the rural group. 

A questionnaire, designed to ob- 
tain both factual information and 
judgments ¢oncerning out-of-school 
activities and home study, was sent 
to pupils and to parents. Replies 
were received from 200 (95 per cent) 
of the pupils and 186 (93 per cent) 
of the 200 parents. Some incomplete 
answers were received from the 
latter and a few from the pupils. 


Not only was there a high degree 
of consistency in the response of 
each group, but there was a distinct 
tendency for a larger proportion of 
the parents than of the pupils to re- 
spond favorably to out-of-school ac- 
tivities commonly believed to be 





National Better Light Better Sight Bureau 


Adequate and diffused light on the work and 
the rest of the room makes home work easier. 


desirable. It is not possible to deter- 
mine which response is more accur- 
ate. 

Replies to the question “Where do 
you study better—at home or at 
school?” presented a wide divergence 
of opinion. Slightly more than half 
(55 per cent) of the urban junior 
high school pupils and 49 per cent of 
the rural boys and girls preferred to 
study at home. The senior high 
school pupils differed slightly from 
those in junior high school in this 
regard but the twelfth grade differed 
appreciably from the tenth and 
eleventh. Sixty per cent of the for- 
mer preferred to study at school 
rather than at home. 

Reasons for the preference were 
numerous but in general pupils men- 
tioned the fact that distractions at 
home were too great. Some replies 
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indicated that school equipment, 
school atmosphere and the avail- 
ability of the teacher helped make 
school the better place for study. 
Most of the pupils who preferred 
to study at home indicated in their 
responses that the schoolroom was 
too noisy and afforded less privacy 
and opportunity for concentration. 
Less inclination to waste time, a 
greater feeling of ease, freedom from 
worry and tension were other rea- 
sons given for preferring the home. 
Judging from both pupil and par- 
ental response, the rooms used for 
home study varied considerably. One 
third of the pupils studied in the 
dining room while one fourth used 
the kitchen. The bedroom, living 
room, “front room” and pupil’s own 
room were also given as places for 
study. Many more pupils would 
have preferred their own bedrooms, 


rural boys and by 10 per cent of the 
urban boys. Conversely, 2 per cent 
of the rural girls and 5 per cent of 
the urban girls reported no study 
at home. , 

The median amount of time spent 
in study was the same for urban and 
rural girls but that of urban boys 
was about an hour more than that 
of rural boys. One might infer that 
farm life and activities interfered 
more with the home study of boys 
than did urban life and activities. 

Replies indicated that in each of 
grades 7, 8 and 9 between 40 and 45 
per cent of the pupils studied be- 
tween 7 and 8 p.m., while from 25 
to 35 per cent studied between 8 and 
9 p.m. There was a definite trend 


not include time spent in extra- 
curricular activities. 

As seen in the accompanying table, 
home studies of pupils included such 
activities as field work, small chores, 
caring for children, running errands, 
household duties and janitor work. 
Work away from home included, in 
addition to the foregoing, such 
duties as delivering papers, working 
in cafés, stores, on farms and other 
general tasks. Only 15 per cent of 
the boys and 30 per cent of the girls 
in town did no work away from 
home in contrast to 73 per cent of 
rural boys and 50 per cent of rural 
girls. Parents’ replies to this ques- 
tion were in essentially the same 
proportion. 


Home Duties of Pupils With Number and Percentage Engaging in Each* 
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while 13, or about 7 per cent, indi- 
cated a lack of correct lighting. 
About twice as many rural as urban 
pupils reported inadequate illumina- 
tion. However, the fact that more 
than 90 per cent of the pupils re- 
ported adequate lighting does not 
prove that it was adequate but 
merely that pupils were not aware of 
any- deficiency in this regard. 

The chief forms of interference 
with home study were given as the 
radio and family conversation, these 
two factors constituting about two 
thirds of the interruptions to school 
work reported by both the pupils 
and parents. Parents reported that 
the radio caused 40 per cent of the 
distractions and conversation only 
24 per cent, while the pupils reported 
37 per cent of the disturbance was 
caused by conversation and only 28 
per cent by the radio. Other dis- 
tractions were visitors, running er- 
rands, the telephone and musical in- 
struments played by others in the 
family. 

The amount of time devoted daily 
to home study ranged from none in 
some cases to three hours in others. 
Pupils reported a median of thirty 
minutes a day for home study in 
contrast to sixty minutes a day re- 
ported by parents. No home study 
was reported by 18 per cent of the 
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Janitor work...... 10 20 


*Percentages are based on reports submitted by 48 urban boys and 43 urban girls, 49 rural 
boys and 60 rural girls, making a total of 200 pupils. 


from grade 7 to grade 9 for larger 
proportions to study at a later hour. 
In grade 7, 20.7 per cent studied be- 
fore 7 p.m.; in grade 9 only 5.8 per 
cent. In grade 7, 8 per cent studied 
later than 9 p.m.; in grade 9, the 
percentage was 14.8. 

Moreover, the trend toward later 
hours for study was more marked in 
senior than in junior high school 
pupils, but the proportion of those 
studying at home later than 10 p.m. 
was small. In general, pupils’ reports 
indicated that they studied in the 
early evening. Reports received from 
parents tended to corroborate the re- 
ports of the pupils. 

It was revealed that pupils do 
many things at home aside from 
study; they engage in various recrea- 
tional activities, work for pay or help 
about the home or farm. Activities 
other than purely vocational includ- 
ed going to church and Sunday 
school, visiting, going to movies, 
parties, band and glee club rehearsal, 
athletics, relaxation down town, 
scout work, club work, plays, dances 
and hobbies. The median amount of 
time spent per week in such activi- 
ties was 6.8 hours but this figure does 


In general, this study emphasized 
the wide variations in the environ- 
ments and habits of pupils when 
away from the schoolroom. Follow- 
ing are the outstanding facts gleaned 
from this study. 

1. There were about as many 
pupils who preferred the home for* 
studying as preferred the school. 

2. The dining room and the 
kitchen were the favorite places for 
doing homework. 

3. All but a small percentage of 
the pupils reported lighting condi- 


tions as adequate. 


4. Interruptions to study were 
caused mainly by the radio and 
family conversations. 

5. Most pupils spent from thirty 
to sixty minutes daily studying at 
home. 

6. The hours from 7 to 9 p.m. 
were favored for doing school work. 

7. A certain amount of manual 
labor was done by most of the pupils 
when away from school, especially 
by rural boys and girls. 

8. Avocational activities were 
numerous, most children spending 
an hour or more each day in quest 
of recreation. 
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Plan for Evaluating 
the Administrator 


District Superintendent, Union Elementary School District 


Delano, Calif. 


NE of the many valuable con- 

tributions made to education 
by the progressive school is the eval- 
uation period. Even in so-called 
“formal schools” pupils and teacher 
not only plan together but criticize 
and evaluate outcomes and results of 
their work. This technic produces 
educational results for both. 


A Valid Technic 


Most administrators are pleased to 
have the teacher conduct an evalua- 
tion period in the classroom but have 
never considered having administra- 
tive results evaluated. If the tech- 


nic is valid in the classroom, then 
it is equally valid in the office of the 
administrator. 

Evaluation is the democratic 
process in action. An operation can- 
not be evaluated unless there are 
mutual confidence and respect on the 
part of all the persons involved. 
Within the limits of the organiza- 
tional plan the decisions made 
should be the result of the vote of 
the majority. Within the classroom 
the pupils cannot vote to dismiss 
school. Their criticism and evalua- 
tion are within the limits of their 


sphere. The same principle holds 
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in the field of school administration. 

The technic is not new in adminis- 
tration. Superintendents have held 
meetings of their key assistants; 
faculty meetings are as old as teach- 
ing itself. However, many of these 
have been dominated by the superin- 
tendent or principal and have not 
achieved any evaluation. 

Dr. Will Crawford of the San 
Diego city schools has developed an 
excellent plan for city schools. Prin- 
cipals in his system feel that they are 
a vital part of the San Diego city 
schools’ administration. In a smaller 
system it is relatively more difficult, 
however, to set up committees on the 
several levels because of the lack of 
administrators, department heads 
and assistants. 


Evaluation by Advisory Council 


For the last two years the adminis- 
trative policies of the Delano Union 
Elementary School District have 
been evaluated weekly by an ad- 
visory council to the district super- 
intendent. 

The Delano Elementary School 
District has an A.D.A. of 1320 pu- 
pils, taught by 46 regular classroom 
and special teachers. Pupils are 
housed in three school plants, each 
under the administration of a build- 
ing principal. There is an assistant 
superintendent in charge of curricu- 
lum. The school district office is in 
charge of a noncertificated employe 
who has the responsibilities of secre- 
tary to the school board, purchasing 
agent and accountant. 

The buildings, yards and buses are 
under the direction of a foreman. 
His crew consists of 10 men of 
various classifications. The teachers 
of the district are organized into a 
social group with a president and 
other officers necessary to such an 
organization. The years of service 
of the teachers range from those of a 
beginner up to more than twenty-five 
vears; some teachers are probation- 
ers; others have tenure status. 

The membership of the advisory 
council is made up of the assistant 
to the superintendent, the secretary 
to the board, building principals, the 
buildings and yards superintendent, 
the president of the teachers’ club, 
the immediate past president of the 
teachers’ club and the district super- 
intendent. The district superintend- 
ent acts as chairman. The group 
meets each Wednesday at 4 p.m.; 
meetings are supposed to last for one 
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hour but many times by mutual 
consent they extend beyond this time. 

The organizational chart, in which 
the advisory council is included, was 
adopted by the board of trustees. The 
council was recognized as “a group 
to recommend policies to the district 
superintendent and school board and 
to evaluate the policies adopted.” 

In its relation to the school board 
the advisory council operates in three 
capacities: (1) it makes recom- 
mendations to the board, (2) it takes 
action on proposals made by the 
board to the advisory council, (3) 
it makes and evaluates purely school 
policies and practices. 

Among the items recommended to 
the school board are: annual school 
calendar, salary schedule, organiza- 
tion chart, definition of responsibili- 
ties of employes, membership in the 
county visual education library or 
maintenance of a visual aids library 
for the district, representation in the 
county library or operation of a dis- 
trict library. 


Questions Submitted to Council 


The first item referred by the 
school board to the advisory council 
was the establishing of policies hav- 
ing to do with teachers. The recom- 
mendation of the council was 
adopted as a board regulation. The 
board also depends upon the council 
to determine the budget and ex- 
penditures on “other expenses of in- 
struction”—2b classification in the 
California budget form. These are 
only two examples of the numerous 
questions submitted to the advisory 
council by the school board. 

The third function of the council 
has to do with “items for the good 
of the organization.” Included in 
this phase of the council’s actions 
are participation of teachers in a 
medical and hospital service plan, a 
method of scheduling programs for 
community organization, considera- 
tion of items to be included on the 
annual clearance sheets for teachers, 
the giving of one day’s time by each 
teacher to the Red Cross, the use of 
work books, teachers’ banquet, at- 
tendance at a demonstration of a 
moving picture machine. 

In operation the members .of the 
council feel perfectly free to discuss 
the items presented. The results of 
the vote taken constitute its recom- 
mendation. Teachers and noncer- 
tificated employes accept the recom- 
mendations in a favorable manner 
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because they are represented on the 
council. In function, the advisory 
group has not been a rubber stamp 
to the district superintendent. 

Thus, each week the administra- 
tive practices of the school district 
are evaluated. While a superintend- 
ent should be continuously evalu- 


ating the administrative procedures, 
with an advisory council he benefits 
from the deliberation of the group 
mind, which makes for the best 
thinking. After two years of use, 
there is no one whe would recom- 
mend that the advisory council be 
discontinued. 





Chief State School Officers Meet 


HE distribution of surplus 

government property, school 
lunches, veterans’ education, school 
building needs, education, for peace 
and school financial requirements 
dominated the discussions of the 
National Association of Chief State 
School Officers held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., February 1 to 3. 

Council members predicted that 
the schools generally will obtain lit- 
tle government surplus property un- 
less provision is made for a near 
donation cost to the schools. A thir- 
ty day period between notice of and 
closing of offers is required to notify 
the schools and allow time for pur- 
chase and hauling arrangements. A 
final need in making surplus prop- 
erty available to the schools is suit- 
able lot sizes. 

School lunch programs under the 
jurisdiction of school authorities 
rather than noneducational agencies 
is a much needed change in federal 
procedure. 

Institutional programs for return- 
ing veterans were generally regarded 
as progressing satisfactorily except 
for housing problems. Additional 
classroom space for laboratory sci- 
ence classes is extremely critical. 

The council expressed concern 
about the proper supervision of vet- 
erans on on-the-job training pro- 
grams in thousands of business units, 
many businesses having been ap- 
proved as training units which are 
unacquainted with training require- 
ments. Exploitation of veterans was 
regarded as inevitable unless super- 
vision and assistance are maintained 
and this will require federal funds 
for the states and local school dis- 
tricts. 

School building needs have been 
greatly augmented by curtailed con- 
struction during the war and by tax 
limitations in many states. Popula- 


tion movements have increased plant 
requirements on the fringes of many 
large cities and in areas adjacent to 
large war plants. The passage of 
H. R. 4499 granting funds for school 
building purposes would assist the 
states in enlarging school plants and 
would provide an opportunity for 
developing more efficient units of 
school administration. School build- 
ings constructed with Lanham Act 
funds would be given to school dis- 
tricts at token costs. 

The council concluded that the 
U.N.ES.C.O. is of sufficient im- 
portance in preserving world peace 
to command careful study in Amer- 
ican schoolrooms at every education- 
al level. The teaching of doctrines 
threatening to world peace should 
be reported to U.N.ES.C.O. for 
study and action. Council members 
reiterated their belief that federal aid 
for education is of prime importance 
and that the matter has passed be- 
yond that of being a controversial 
issue. 

Unless teachers’ salaries can be in- 
creased at once, disastrous effects on 
education were forecast. School dis- 
tricts are already hard pressed, being 
forced to employ thousands of teach- 
ers with inadequate training. Com- 


' paratively few teachers are in train- 


ing and former teachers are reluctant 
to return to the classroom. 

In the face of these shortages, there 
is a strong demand for increased 
school facilities, such as an extension 
of the high school to include the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades and 
adult education units. 

All officers, including Supt. T. 
Thomas Pullen of Maryland and 
Supt. Rex Putnam of Oregon, were 
reelected for a second term. This 
unprecedented action was deemed 
necessary in view of the problems 
pending.—Eucene B. Exuiorr. 
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NE of the first groups of our 

population to feel the impact 
of the cessation of hostilities was the 
large number of high school pupils 
who, during the war years, worked 
part time, either after school or on 
adjusted school schedules. 

A year ago in most urban centers 
employer requests for pupil part-time 
workers were largely unfilled be- 
cause all of the eligible girls and 
boys were already placed in jobs that 
took up as much of their time as 
could be spared from their studies. 
Today pupil requests for part-time 
work opportunities are largely un- 
filled because employers are able 
once again to obtain older, more ex- 
perienced fulltime workers and 
former employes who are returning 
to earlier occupations from war 
plants or from the armed services. 


Jobs to Become Scarce Again 


This trend makes it seem likely 
that there will be an early return to 
the dearth of job opportunities for 
youth such as existed in the 30’s. To 
avoid the waste and the demoraliza- 
tion that accompanied the prevalence 
of this earlier condition, educational 
programs must be reorganized to 
care for the large group which will 
seek additional schooling. And 
school offerings must better prepare 
these young people for the jobs they 
will ultimately obtain, enabling 
them to compete successfully with 
the more mature employes alongside 
of whom they will be working. 

The solution to this threatening 
problem is obviously to be found in 
a reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation with provision being made 
for upward extension through the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 
These two additional years, further- 
more, must be designed especially to 
afford vocational and technical edu- 
cation in combination, preferably, 
with work experience which will 
yield a large measure of occupational 
competence. 

The success of the junior college 
in its umiversity-preparatory func- 
tion for the large group of pupils 
who, for one reason or another, have 
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Community institutes giving cultural and vocational 


courses for youths and adults are one answer 


preferred not to enter a regular four 
year college or university immedi- 
ately upon high school graduation 
has been most gratifying. And the 
terminal education phase of the 
junior college program has also effec- 
tively met the needs of high school 
graduates who requested courses that 
would articulate with business and 
industry. The latter group comprises 
from 70 to 75 per cent of the present 
junior college enrollment. It is now 
an accepted fact, therefore, that the 
primary purpose of the junior col- 
lege is to round out a comprehensive 
program of general education for all. 

To achieve such purpose more 
fully and more readily, the offerings 
of these junior college years must be 
placed within the reach of all high 
school graduates and the line of 
demarcation between high school 
graduation and the pursuit of these 
additional important and _ practical 
educational experiences must be 
eliminated. Plans are being formu- 
lated the nation over, therefore, for 
the establishment of so-called “com- 
munity institutes” which will afford 
youths and adults alike the vocation- 
al and technical training necessary 
for occupational competence as well 
as university preparatory experiences 
for those planning on higher educa- 
tion. 

These institutes, furthermore, will 
offer preparatory courses permit- 
ting entrance into the various semi- 
professional occupations, such as 
doctors’ and dentists’ assistants, labo- 
ratory technicians, dietitians, drafts- 
men, accountants and the like. In 
addition, opportunity will be pro- 
vided at these institutes for the 
rounding out of general education 
for those who feel the need of it be- 
fore entering employment. 





HEROLD C. HUNT 
Superintendent, Kansas City, Mo. 


It is evident that the community 
institute, when it opens its doors, 
will offer a wide range of courses in 
the field of social studies, science, 
literature, languages, psychology, art, 
crafts, music and the whole range of 
vocational and_ technical _ studies. 
These offerings, however, all belong 
more or less on the secondary educa- 
tion level rather than in the category 
of higher education. Such concept 
permits inclusion of these years with- 
in the present high school organiza- 
tion and suggests a possible regroup- 
ing of grade plans from the present 
8-4 or 6-3-3 programs to an 8-4-2 or 
6-4-4 scheme. 


Offerings Will Be Broad 


The broad offerings of these pro- 
posed community institutes will 
bridge the gap between high school 
graduation and initial employment 
and will, at the same time, assure 
more effective and more satisfying 
accomplishment in the graduate’s 
first job. The population of the in- 
stitute will include not only those 
pupils who have completed the usual 
12 grade program of the local school 
system, but many from the  sur- 
rounding area, from those suburban 
and rural communities which can- 
not provide the necessary wide and 
varied offerings to a limited number. 
Also enrolled will be adults seeking 
further educational opportunities for 
developing vocational, avocational 
and general interests. 

The community institute is likely 
to become the cultural center for an 
entire area as well as the school in 
which general and specialized edu- 
cation is advanced. In its provision 
for study to fit individual needs and 
specialized interests, the distinction 
between regular and adult education 
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will likely disappear and classes will 
be composed of persons of all ages 
eager to extend their knowledge or 
their vocational or professional abil- 
ity. 

It has been indicated that one of 
the major emphases in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades will be upon 
education and preparation for the 
occupations which lie between the 
trades and the professions and which 
require technical training and the 
development of leadership for super- 
visory responsibilities. According to 


the findings of the Consulting Com- 
mittee on Vocational-Technical 
Training, as given in its report, “Vo- 
cational-Technical Training for In- 
dustrial Occupations,” an average of 
5.2 technicians are needed for each 
engineer, with a range of ratios from 
2 to 1 to 20 to l. 

Only a few years ago the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education reported a need of 2.7 
technicians to every engineer. These 
figures, which may be assumed to 
be comparable in other fields as well 
as in engineering, would seem to 
indicate a growing need for people 
with training above the high school 
level but below that required for full 
professional rating. 

: A rather recently introduced and 
: highly successful feature of the type 
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Visalia Junior College, Visalia, Calif. 


of technical and semiprofessional 
training offered in the two years of 
schooling beyond traditional high 
school graduation is to be found in 
the program of cooperative educa- 
tion. In such a plan, the student 
spends approximately half of his 
time obtaining actual work experi- 
ence in the field for which he is pre- 
paring himself, the value of his 
technical preparation being greatly 
enhanced through careful coordina- 
tion of the educational offering and 
the work experience. The relation- 





The offerings of the junior 
college years must be placed within reach of all high school graduates. 


ship between the preparation and the 
occupation is thus made more func- 
tional. The student, as a result, is 
effectively prepared and _ actually 
ready to take his employment at the 
conclusion of his work in the four- 
teenth grade. Such work experience 
will likely characterize all of the 
technical training courses in the com- 
munity institute. 

The physical plant for the com- 
munity institute, for the time being 
at least, is not likely to differ greatly 
from that of the modern, well- 
equipped high school. The two addi- 
tional years are largely of secondary 
education caliber. Even the univer- 
sity preparatory training that is of- 
fered is on the preprofessional level 
requiring classroom and library fa- 
cilities but not extensive laboratories. 


Shops and laboratories will be re- 
quired on a small scale for the 
occupational and technical training 
courses. With the wider develop- 
ment of the cooperative program, 
however, the community itself and 
its businesses and occupations will 
largely provide the more specialized 
laboratories needed for work in indi- 
vidual fields. 

The “common learning” and other 
general educational offerings that 
will continue and increase the em- 
phasis on citizenship, national and 
international, begun in the early 
secondary years and continued in 
grades 13 and 14, will likewise re- 
quire no more than a classroom and 
library, supplemented by whatever 
the community has to offer for 
laboratory purposes. 


Emphasis on Audio-Visual Aids 


By its very nature, the community 
institute will not afford opportunity 
for large-scale organized athletics 
and interscholastic competition. Pro- 
grams of intramural sports require 
facilities similar to those found in 
the newer and better equipped high 
schools of the nation. Additional 
provision for the presentation of 
demonstrations and the wider use of 
audio-visual aids will, of course, be 
necessary. 

Plant design for the community 
institute will involve no wide depar- 
ture from current practice in modern 
school building. Enlargements will 
naturally be required to provide for 
the added enrollment. Whatever 
the plan of organization, however, 
and regardless of whether the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades are 
housed with other high school grades 
or separately, similar to a junior col- 
lege arrangement, the plant will be 
of the secondary school type with, of 
course, the added refinements that 
characterize all progressive construc- 
tion. 

Extension of secondary education 
through the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades will likely gain mo- 
mentum throughout the nation as 
reconversion and demobilization pro- 
ceed. With the return of competi- 
tion for employment, a premium 
will again be placed on maturity 
and competence. The schools must 
be prepared to retain their pupils 
until they have attained their matur- 
ity and, in keeping them, must in- 
stitute programs to effect their com- 
petence. 

























































THOUGHTS AT A CONVENTION 


The Leaders read erudite papers, 

The Orators soar on and roar on, 

No paper I read, no crowd I stampede, 
I am happy that I’m a moron. 


Discussions are led by Great Thinkers, 

And many a high note is blown, 

As the music swells loud in the roar of the crowd 
I’m glad I'm a mere monotone. 


Great Causes, in truth, need Great Generals, 
Education has no scarcity, 

But as long as there's gotta be privates 

I rejoice that the privates are me. 


« « as 2 


Lessons in Natural History—Ants 


CCORDING to Fabre, ants are warriors, builders, 

miners and farmers. Unfortunately, Fabre fails 
to mention that ants are sometimes school super- 
intendents or some school superintendents are ants 
or, my goodness, what are we saying, anyway? 

It is generally recognized that ants have high 
intelligence but, as for school superintendents, there 
is always some doubt in the minds of segments of 
the populace. No criticism is herein intended for 
progressive educators who are a different species 
of ant altogether. 

Some ants spend as many as fifteen years under- 
ground without sight of the sun. I had that kind 
of a job once, didn’t you? Others, on the contrary, 
grow wings and try to fly. “The latter,” says our 
encyclopedia somewhat redundantly, “soon fall prey 
to spiders or perish in some other manner.” In other 
words, a school system without too many flying antics 
is generally much safer for long-time tenure. 

“Ants can endure almost all kinds of climate,” 
according to Fabre, “and they adapt themselves to 
great changes with a minimum of physical and 
mental effort. If their position becomes too hot, the 
more resourceful simply dig deeper into the ground” 
—or scram, we might add parenthetically. 

Ants occupy a unique place in nature. They vary 
greatly in size and ability but most of them are 
distinguished by a powerful pair of jaws. They are 
the hardest working creatures in the world but many 
of them have an indifferent sense of direction and 
go around in circles carrying burdens seven times 
their own size and getting nowhere. However, let’s 
not get too personal. 

Some ants are called termites but that is a subject 
for our successor to ponder. 
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SNAPPY SEQUEL 


OME of our more patient readers will remember 
S that last September Chalk Dust published a 
Beautiful Ode to Miss Susan B. Clum, the charming 
teacher of Leslie Ann. Writing in behalf of all 
parents of all 5 year olds the world over, we burbled 
in effect: 

“Oh, sweet Miss Clum! Oh, nice Miss Clum! Be 
good to Leslie, who is starting school, for she is much 
like her mother and somewhat difficult for us to 
handle.” 

Now, Susan B. Clum is one of those dignified, 
sort of stand-offsh gals whom the kids love but 
who could conceivably put a parent in his place 
without batting an eye. We secretly hoped she might 
never see the pretty poem. But The Nation’s ScHoots 
is read from nursery school through college (adv.) 
and in our mail a few days later came a Note from 
Teacher. 

We opened it in fear and trembling but read it 
with a mellow glow. We submit Miss Clum’s reply 
as the universal feeling (albeit beautifully expressed) 
of all the wonderful teachers of all 5 year olds the 
world over, 


To "Chalk Dust" From S. B. C. 


O parent dear! O parent sad! Why all this fear 
and jitter? For, starting school is not so bad; the 
path is sweet not bitter. A child goes forth—your 
Leslie Ann. Of school she had no dread. Assurance, 


man! we use the plan once called Progressive Ed. 


You say she’s brash and yet so shy? (Inherits from 
her pop.) Though brazen quick to liquefy? Cheer 
up, we have a mop. A brat? Oh no, she’s never 
that, she’s just a little leaven, that's bright and gay, 
that’s cute and fat—a tiny elf from heaven. 


Oh, sweet Miss Clum? Oh, nice Miss Clum? Not 
that, oh heaven forbid. I’m just plain human, often 
dumb, but I sure love that kid! 

« « _» » 


EPITAPH 


A Phi Bet key he proudly wore, 
With all its sapiences. 

Alas! He teaches school no more; 
He failed to mend his fences. 
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Use of Schools for meetings on 
Controversial Subjects 


HE schoolhouse, as the natural 

community center, is constantly 
in demand for a great variety of 
nonschool uses after school hours. 
All sorts of questions have arisen as 
to the propriety of permitting schools 
to be used for dances, for entertain- 
ments of one kind or another, for 
school cafeterias or cooperative stores 
for the sale of school supplies, for 
teachers’ residences or for religious 
services. In many cases, the question 
is whether a general statute entrust- 
ing to the school board the general 
care and management of school- 
houses is sufficient to authorize such 
nonschool uses.’ 


Alleged Fascist Speaker. Perhaps 
the most interesting cases in this area 
are those which relate to the use of 
schoolhouses as meeting halls for the 
discussion of controversial matters, 
particularly where the subject matter 
is in the realm of hotly disputed eco- 
nomic or political issues. One such 
case arose in 1945 in California.? 

An association applied to the San 
Francisco board of education for use 
of a school auditorium to present 
Gerald L. K. Smith as principal 
speaker on a program devoted to dis- 
cussing a proposed state constitu- 
tional amendment known as the 
“California Full Employment and 
Pension System.” The board denied 
the application on the basis of infor- 
mation that wherever Smith spoke 
there had been picket lines and noisy 
and boisterous demonstrations. 

The California law made schools 
available as civic centers for com- 
munity activities for associations 
formed for educational, political, 
economic, artistic or moral activities 
to discuss “any subjects and ques- 
tions which in their judgment per- 
tain” to the interest of the com- 


1For list of such cases, see 86 A.L.R. 
119501204 (1933). 

*Payroll Guarantee Assn. Inc. v. Board of 
Education, San Francisco, 163 Pac. (2) 433 
(Calif., 11/8/45). 
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munity, subject only to two specific 
limitations: (1) where such associa- 
tions would further the overthrow 
of government by unlawful means 
or (2) where such use would inter- 
fere with the use of the school and 
grounds for school purposes. 

The board relied on the latter lim- 
itation; as numerous pupils enrolled 
in evening classes being held in the 
requested school building would not 
pass through the picket line, the pro- 
posed use would interfere with reg- 
ular conduct of school work. Several 
organizations had threatened to 
picket the school on the ground that 
Smith was an undesirable character 
preaching Fascist doctrines and at- 
tempting to divide the American 
people on questions of race and re- 
ligion. 

Court Sustains Board 


The California court sustained the 
board because there was substantial 
evidence to support its determina- 
tion that the proposed meeting 
would greatly interfere with the con- 
duct of classes. It rejected the appli- 
cant’s argument that the picketers 
and not the applicant would be the 
cause of the disturbance. It was for 
the board, and not the police, to pre- 
vent such disturbances to classroom 
routine. “In passing on an applica- 
tion for an extraneous use of a school 
auditorium, the board must con- 
sider the probable effect of the pro- 
posed use on the regular school pro- 
gram and must deny one that would 
lead to an interference with that 
program.” 

One judge strongly dissented from 
this decision. He said that the board 
had acted arbitrarily because the only 
basis for its action was mere specula- 
tion that there would be disturbance. 
In thus bowing to the threats of 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Administrator 
Federal Security Agency 


third parties, the board was denying 
to the applicant the right of free 
speech. The dissenting judge also 
charged the majority of the court 
with making it possible for the 
school board to deny the use of 
schools to anyone whose purpose is 
evenly slightly controversial and 
with putting power in the board’s 
hands to deny the school’s use to 
anyone whom a majority of the 
board dislikes. “Discrimination and 
favoritism are bound to result” 
through this fundamental infringe- 
ment of the right of free speech. 

In terms of the court action in 
this California case, it is interesting 
to note that the school board of Port- 
land, Ore., refused to permit the 
America First Committee to use its 
schools for meetings.” 


Socialist Meeting. In the light of 
the dissenting judge’s fears concern- 
ing the misuse of the power which 
the court’s decision gives to school 
boards in the control of the use of 
school buildings, it is particularly 
interesting to look at an earlier lower 
court decision in California requir- 
ing the San Francisco board to ap- 
prove an application for the use of 
a school for a Socialist meeting. 

In 1941 the San Francisco board 
refused to honor an application for 
the use of a school auditorium for a 
Socialist Party discussion on the 
question of peace.“ Denial was rec- 
ommended by the superintendent on 
the ground that such discussion 
would violate the board’s rule pro- 
hibiting use of schools for sectarian, 
political or partisan purposes. 

The court overruled the school 


*See Am.S.B.J. 103:64 (Nov.) 1941. 
man v. Board of Education, San 
Francisco, 48 Calif. App. (2) 731, 120 Pac. 
(2) 665 (1941). 
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board and directed it to grant the 
application. Other organizations, it 
noted, had been allowed the use of 
schools for political and partisan 
meetings; the law was not intended 
to give discretion to the board to dis- 
criminate between organizations on 
the basis of their lawful views. Since 
the statute authorized nonsubversive 
organizations to use schools to dis- 
cuss subjects which “in their judg- 
ment” were in the interests of the 
community, “if the board is unable 
to prove the subversive character of 
the applicant society or organiza- 
tion, then the public schoolhouse 
may be used.” 


So long as the organization is not 
subversive, it is for the applicant, 
under the statute, and not for the 
school board, to determine whether 
the subject is in the community’s 
interest even where “the advocacy of 
certain social and economic views 
may be denounced by a majority of 
the citizenry of a community as re- 
pugnant to the constitution of this 
country.” 


Free Speech Meeting. A New 
York case, which was decided by the 
state commissioner of education 
rather than the courts, is much in 
point in respect to the fears expressed 





Lessons 


of War 


MAXWELL S. STEWART 
Associate Editor of The Nation 


A IMPROVEMENT of Ameri- 
can educational methods as a 
result of the lessons of war is fore- 
cast.* War experience has shown us 
that we have not always used the 
right kinds of materials or methods. 

There is a high correlation be- 
tween rejection from the Army for 
educational weaknesses and low ex- 
penditures for educational purposes. 
Five southern states account for a 
large proportion of the rejections; 
they are all near the bottom in the 
amount they spend per pupil for 
their schools. 

Although Negro children and chil- 
dren in rural areas suffer the most 
from inadequate schools, there are 
many others who have not had a fair 
chance at an education. Spanish- 
speaking children in the Southwest 
have been especially handicapped. 
Educational opportunities have also 
been unsatisfactory for the children 
of migratory agricultural workers 
and for children in poorer districts 
throughout the country. 

The war has also revealed serious 
gaps in our school subject matter. 
This was particularly true with re- 
gard to the Far East and Russia. To 
meet this lack, the Army was com- 
pelled to develop special area studies 
covering the regions where Ameri- 
can troops were stationed. The suc- 


*Stewart, M. S.: The Need for Better 
Schools, the Public Affairs Committee, New 
York. 
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cess achieved by linking danguage 
and geographic and cultural studies 
and gearing them for practical use 
might well be studied by the schools. 

We shall need new teachers, 
trained for the responsibilities ofthe 
postwar world. They must be im- 
aginative, familiar with modern tech- 
nics and understand the purpose of 
the new education. 

There is need for higher salaries, 
greater security, psychological screen- 
ing to eliminate the emotionally un- 
fit, longer training courses and “re- 
fresher” courses. But what teachers 
need, above all, is a sense of chal- 
lenge. 

Teachers need to feel that the edu- 
cation of the country’s youth is vital 
and that they must find new ways 
of making it effective. Those who 
feel this challenge create a zest for 
learning among their pupils and thus 
become superior teachers. 

It is important that they have a 
free hand in developing a creative 
approach to their task in cooperation 
with their pupils. It is important 
also that their principals and super- 
intendents provide leadership in de- 
veloping teamwork among the teach- 
ers and that boards of education give 
full backing to administrators and 
teachers in charting new paths. For 
the key to success in education, as 
in any other democratic endeavor, 
is a clear eye on the goal and team- 
work among all concerned. 


by the dissenting judge in the Cali- 
fornia supreme court case. In 1926, 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
appealed from the New York City 
board’s denial of the use of a school 
auditorium for a meeting on the sub- 
ject, “Old-Fashioned Free Speech.” 

The denial was based on a report 
by a state legislative committee pur- 
porting to describe the applicant or- 
ganization as seeking to undermine 
our institutions through the advo- 
cacy of complete freedom of speech. 
The association denied that it was 
subversive in character and stated 
that its one principle was “toleration 
of free public discussion upon all 
public questions.” 


New York State Ruling 


The New York statute permitting 
nonschool use of schools was some- 
what narrower than the California 
law. It authorized use for social, 
civic and recreational meetings and 
other purposes pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the community, as well as use 
for civic forums and community 
centers “to promote and advance 
principles of Americanization.” 
State Commissioner of Education 
Graves sustained the board’s denial 
and argued that the civic forums 
contemplated by the statute were in 
the nature of an “educational move- 
ment” under the board’s control. 

“The legislature never intended 
to throw the school buildings wide 
open as public forums where organi- 
zations and societies of every kind 
can assemble and discuss subjects of 
every nature.” .. . “No matter how 
worthy the object or just the cause 
for which the use of school build- 
ings is sought, the use should not be 
granted if there is any probability 
that it will be resented by a consid- 
erable number of people of the dis- 
trict, village or city.” . . . “Any ac- 
tivity which is not embraced in the 
general school program and which 
is of a controversial nature liable to 
arouse ill feeling, jealousy or dis- 
sension or to lead to misunderstand- 
ing should be rigidly barred.” 

Whatever views one may have on 
the question of civil liberties or as 
to the uses to which public school 
property may appropriately be put, 
it seems clear that the fears expressed 
by the dissenting judge in the first 
discussed California case are not 
without foundation. 


®Appeal of American Civil Liberties Union, 
36 State Dept. Reports 87 (N. Y., 1926). 
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How Newark 
Organizes Its 


Program 


MARGUERITE KIRK 








and 


ROBERTA BISHOP FREUND 


Director and Assistant Director, Respectively 
Department of Libraries and Audio-Visual Aids 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


ATERIALS of instruction for 

the 70 public schools of New- 
ark, N. J., are centered in one de- 
partment of the board of education, 
the department of libraries and au- 
dio-visual aids. 

The purpose of the department is 
two-fold: (1) to develop, organize 
eand promote the use of the printed 
word, audio-visual and other aids to 
learning in the schools; (2) to super- 
vise and aid in the development of 
similar libraries as centers of supple- 
mentary instructional materials in 
the individual schools. 


Department Has Four Divisions 


To carry out this program, the de- 
partment has divided itself into four 
parts: (1) the board of education 
library, (2) the textbook library, (3) 
the visual aids library and (4) the 
radio division. These divisions are 
all under the supervision of the di- 
rector of the department of libraries 
and audio-visual aids and the setup 
is so planned that her immediate 
assistants are familiar with all its re- 
sources. This means, for example, 
that the bibliographic service given 
by the board of education librarian 
will include not only printed mate- 
rials but audio-visual ones as well. 

The board of education library is 
a professional library for the use of 
the superintendent, directors, super- 
visors, principals and school commit- 
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"Oh, yes, all our teachers help us," a young radio 
actress reads her part for "Newark Goes to School." 


tees. Bibliographic and reference 
work, which includes the preparation 
of lists of materials for courses of 
study, curriculum bulletins and units 
of work, is done here for the super- 
intendent and his staff. This library 
consists of several collections—cur- 
rent educational books, pamphlets 
and periodicals; courses of study 
from various cities, including New- 


ark; a unit of work file; annual. 


reports of boards of education in 
other cities; college catalogs; all pub- 
lications of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; educational reference tools. 
An extension collection of current 
materials from the Newark Public 
Library is housed here, also. 

All book and periodical orders for 
the school libraries of the city are 
approved by the board of education 
library. The elementary schools may 
order only from the Children’s Cata- 
log or the Approved Library List. 
The latter is compiled by the board 
of education library and is com- 
pletely revised each spring, with a 


supplement in December. Thus, the 
Library List, which contains new 
titles not yet added to the Children’s 
Catalog, serves as a supplement to it. 
It also includes older titles. 

Another publication with which 
the professional library is concerned 
is the Current List of Teaching Aids. 
This is published occasionally to 
keep the people in the schools, as 
well as the superintendent’s staff, 
informed about the new materials 
added to the department. For exam- 
ple, when new films are listed here, 
the following information is given 
for each film: a descriptive annota- 
tion, playing time, grade levels and 
a notation as to whether the film is 
sound or silent. Recordings added 
are treated similarly. 

The textbook library is a reference 
collection of all books included in 
the current Price List of Textbooks, 
Maps and Educational Supplies. The 
titles on this list are chosen by the 
board of examiners. The department 
will order for review any textbook 
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a supervisor, principal or teacher 
may request. 

An inventory is kept of all text- 
books in the Newark schools. This 
makes possible more transfers among 
the schools and obtains the maxi- 
mum use of all materials purchased. 
A yearly report furnishes the central 
office with the following informa- 
tion: (1) all books in each school; 
(2) all books by subject in each 
school; (3) number of copies of each 
title in all schools. 

The visual aids library is a collec- 
tion of motion pictures, slides, still- 
films and film strips; these may be 
borrowed by any employe of the 
board of education. There is a serv- 


year sound machines are being pur- 
chased for and by the elementary 
schools. These are all supplied with 
silent projectors. Schools which do 
not have sound projectors may re- 
quest, at the beginning of each 
semester, a “sound program.” This 
means that a sound machine and 
films are delivered to these schools 
on a particular day every other week. 
They remain in the school until the 
end of the day when they are picked 
up and taken to the film room of the 
department. Here, they are in- 
spected and made ready for use the 
next day, 

The films used in such programs 
are selected either by the teach- 


Teachers and librarians preview films before their purchase. 


ice charge for the use of these mate- 
rials by schools outside the city. 
Community organizations may bor- 
row films free of charge but if the 
department furnishes an operator 
and machine, there is a fee for this 
service. 

The scheols may request visual 
materials either by mail, using regu- 
lar mimeographed forms, or by tele- 
phone direct to the film room. Usu- 
ally, requests should be made one 
week in advance of the time the 
material is needed. Materials are sent 
out to each school once a week on 
a regularly scheduled trip. 

Each high school and junior high 
school in Newark now owns a sound 
motion picture projector and each 
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ers who are to use them or by 
the assistant in charge of the visual 
aids library. In addition to films for 
use in the classrooms and auditori- 
ums, special showings are arranged 
for parent-teacher association and 
other community group meetings. If 
the visual aids library does not have 
the film requested for a special show- 
ing or a particular classroom situa- 
tion, it is rented or borrowed. 
Several licensed operators are em- 
ployed whose duties are to instruct 
teachers and advanced pupils in the 
care and use of visual equipment, to 
inspect and repair films as they are 
returned and to operate the machines 
at special showings in the schools 
and at meetings of the superintend- 


ent, directors and supervisors with 
their groups. 

Since the* department of libraries 
and audio-visual. aids has a pho- 
tographer on its staff, it is: able to 
furnish prints of school activities for 
reports, brochures and exhibits. The 
photographer is continually busy 
building up a collection of slides on 
Newark and New Jersey. Also, any 
Newark teacher may request his 
services in visualizing a unit of work. 
The photographer will then be as- 
signed to work with the teacher and 
develop a series of slides for the par- 
ticular unit. 

In addition to being listed in the 
Current: List of Teaching Aids, all 
new films, when added to the visual 
aids library, are written up in more 
detail. This information is mimeo- 
graphed on loose-leaf notebook sheets 
and sent to each school to be added 
to the Motion Picture Catalog Sup- 
plement, two copies of which are 
furnished by the department and 
kept in each school, one in the 
school office and one in the library. 
If there is no library (some of our 
elementary schools do not have one 
as yet) the. second supplement is 
kept in the room of the teacher 
who has charge of visual materials 
in the school. 


Libraries Centers for Materials 


The libraries in the high schools 
and junior high schools, like the 
department that supervises them, are 
centers for materials for instruction. 
Audio-visual materials are ordered 
through the school library. They are 
delivered to the library and the li- 
brarian in turn has them sent to 
the person who ordered them. 

Machines, both projectors for vis- 
ual materials and playbacks, are 
housed in the school library and as- 
signed for use in various classrooms. 
The librarian not only distributes the 
materials to the teachers who re- 
quested them but posts on the teach- 
ers’ bulletin board a list (furnished 
by the visual aids library) of the 
audio-visual materials in the school 
for the week. This enables other 
teachers to use these materials as the 
librarian will arrange a schedule suit- 
able to all. This means that the ma- 
terials receive the maximum use 
while in a school. 

The school library also has on file 
the Complete List of Visual Aids, 
the Catalog of Records and Tran- 
scriptions, reference copies of the 
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Send Today for This 
FREE BOOKLET on Facilities 
for Audio-Visual Teaching 








The benefit of Bell & Howell experience in assist- 
ing hundreds of school boards, engineers, archi- 
tects, and school officials to plan for audio-visual 
facilities is yours in this booklet. 

And although it contains blueprints and tech- 
nical specifications for the architect, it is thor- 
oughly understandable and immensely useful to 
the board members and other school officers. Filmosound 179 


Recommendations made are primarily for The new, war-improved sound-on-film projector, 
16mm, has superb 1000-watt illumination, abun- 





sound mouon picture equipment in classrooms dant and undistorted sound volume, and versa- 
and auditoriums, but the basic plans are equally tility for every educational purpose. Sturdy, really 
applicable to churches, hospitals, public halls, cooler, it is so simple to use that anyone can 
and homes. operate it. 
Send for your free copy today. There is no 
- . Visit Bell & Howell at the Regional Conference of the 
obligation. : ae na 
; American Association of School Administrators of the Na- 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; tional Education Association. New York, March 5 to 7, 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Booth A-41. Chicago, March 12 to 14, Booth A-4. 











Problems in Acoustics? 


The finest projection equipment cannot 
overcome interference from excessive 
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Current List of Teaching Aids and 
Listen and Learn (to be described 
later). In addition, the audio-visual 
files of the school libraries contain 
catalogs and bulletins from commer- 
cial film companies and other educa- 
tional film and recording libraries. 

Previews of films are held once a 
week. When a group of films or one 
film is on a particular subject, spe- 
cialists in this subject are called in 
from the schools for the preview. 
For example, a film called “An In- 
troductory Lesson in Spanish” was 
previewed by the Spanish teachers 
and the heads of modern language 
departments in the high schools as 
well as by two members of the de- 
partment. At the same time, Spanish 
recordings were evaluated. 

After each preview, there is a brief 
period for discussion of the value 
and place of these audio-visual ma- 
terials and it is on the basis of the 
decision reached here that the films 
are purchased and the sheets for the 
Motion Picture Catalog Supplement 
are made. 


Transcriptions Treated Like Films 


The department has long been in- 
terested in the use of transcriptions, 
records and radio as tools for learn- 
ing. It seemed natural and suitable 
to start a transcription library in con- 
nection with the visual aids library. 
Transcriptions are treated much as 
films, that is, they are previewed 
before purchase and are ordered and 


circulated as are visual materials. 
Playbacks for the transcriptions, 
which run at a speed of 33 1/3 r.p.m., 
may be borrowed from the depart- 
ment. 

The music records purchased by 
the music department are housed 
with the transcriptions and circulate 
in the same manner. The visual aids 
library compiled a Catalog of Music 
Appreciation Records and Educa- 
tional Recordings and Transcriptions 
which is in all the city’s schools. And 
as additions to the collection are 
made, they are publicized in both the 
Current List of Teaching Aids and 


Listen and Learn. 
Bulletin Lists Programs 


By means of the publication Listen 
and Learn, the department has kept 
the Newark schools informed of the 
latest and best in commercial radio. 
This bulletin lists, with annotations, 
such programs as would fit into the 
curriculum or would be of value for 
out of school listening. It also in- 
cludes, from time to time, bibli- 
ographies on radio in education, 
notes of activities in that field and 
digests of articles on educational 
radio. 

Last year, the Newark board of 
education had its application for a 
license for an FM noncommercial 
radio station approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission. This 
means that the Newark school peo- 
ple must be prepared to produce and 





Glossary of Audio-Visual Terms 


Following are terms employed in us- 
ing classroom films, prepared by En- 
cyclopaedia_ Britannica Films _Inc., 
which teachers should know. 

D.C.: direct current; most projectors 
operate on A.C.; you may need a 
converter if current is D.C. 

Dissolve: the place where one scene 
in a film dissolves into the following 
scene. 

Emulsion: the gelatin with imbedded 
silver which forms the film image. 
Exciter: the lamp which shines through 
the sound track to the photoelectric 

cell in the sound projector. 

Fade: the place where one scene of a 
film gradually fades into or out of 
view. : 

Frame: (noun) a single complete scene 


on the film. 


Frame: (verb) the centering of the 
scene on the screen; done by turning 
a small knob on the projector. 

Frequency: the value scale of sound 
tones, such as high, low and medium, 
measured in kilocycles. 

Fuse: a small wire, with a low melting 
point, in a projector which melts and 
stops the current flow if too much 
electricity enters the projector or if 
a short circuit develops. 

Gate: the hinged retainer plate which 
holds the film firmly against the 
aperture in a projector. 

Gelatin: the gelatinous coating on the 
film base which holds the silver 
image. © / 

Image: a photographically obtained 
likeness on a film emulsion. 

(To be continued) 


utilize radio programs for the class- 
room. With this in mind, the board 
of education, through the depart- 
ment of libraries and audio-visual 
aids, is producing a series of public 
relations radio programs over the 
local station WAAT. These are 
broadcasts “by and about the free 
public schools of Newark” and not 
only inform the community of what 
goes on in its schools and why but 
give teachers and children practical 
radio experience. 

At present, the scripts for the 
“Newark Goes to School” shows are 
a cooperative effort in that the mate- 
rial is provided by specialists in each 
field and then put into script form 
by two members of the department. 
The talent is found in the schools— 
pupils, teachers, principals—and the 
programs are directed by a member 
of the department. A recording of 
each broadcast is made by a com- 
mercial transcription company. 


Criticism and Evaluation Sought 


Recordings are used in meetings 
and also by the radio division of 
the department as a check on its 
scripts, productions and acting. The 
entire department is used, from time 
to time, as a board for criticism and 
evaluation of the programs. Each 
week various teachers are reminded 
by postcards of the broadcast and in- 
vited to write to the station about it. 

Beginning as a professional library 
for the use of the superintendent and 
his staff, the department has devel- 
oped into a division of the board of 
education which aims to coordinate 
all materials of instruction for the 
entire Newark school system. As the 
library in the individual school seeks 
to gather and distribute all such ma- 
terials within the school, so the de- 
partment of libraries and audio-visual 
aids attempts to serve all the city’s 
schools. 

This coordination in the adminis- 
tration of materials tends to lessen 
duplication and to reduce costs in the 
central offices. 

The school librarian, because of 
her training in book selection, is 
particularly well equipped to evalu- 
ate and select other instructional 
materials. In Newark, each material 
is selected in relation to all others. 
Whether books, films or records, 
every attempt is made to select the 
tool to learning which is most effec- 
tive for the particular classroom sub- 
ject or unit. 
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PICTURE THAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD-OWN 


16-MM SOUND 
461 FT. ONLY $19.00 


THE WOOD LATHE 


(Turning Taper Work) 





The film “Turning Taper Work” shows and ex- 
plains skills and procedures that are basic in 
the instruction of all classes in woodworking. 
It graphically illustrates the various steps in 
one of the most important wood lathe opera- 
tions ... centering cylindrical stock for spindle 
turning ... rough-turning the stock . . . clear- 
ance cuts...establishing diameters of a taper 

.. turning a single taper... turning two tapers 
on one piece of stock, etc. It offers every in- 
structor the finest kind of help with the best of 
the modern tools of instruction. With the film 
you get a helpful and important Instructors’ 
Manual. At slight extra cost you can obtain an 
important Filmstrip containing 49 frames for 
reviewing and clarifying parts of the motion 
picture, 
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Distributor for 
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Teac 


Gain the help in your peacetime instruction 
of these war-proven visual aids. They are 
especially effective for basic instruction in 
peacetime. Here is the most complete and 
authoritative library of visual aids in science 
and vocational education yet produced. Many 
instructors are using them in science, physics, 
mathematics, vocational guidance and voca- 


Your Driving Habits 

Care of the Newborn Baby 
The Supervisor as a Leader 
The Slide Rule 

Using a Portable Spray Gun 
Sawing with a Jig Saw 


tion instruction. They were made by the U. S. 
Office of Education with the fullest coopera- 
tion of the foremost authorities in the coun- 
try. You too can make your teaching of diffi- 
cult concepts and principles easier and more 
effective through using these 16-mm sound 
motion pictures. Here are a few examples of 
the many subjects available: 


The Electron 

Principles of Refrigeration 

The Airplane Mechanic 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 


Wiring Old Buildings with Armored Cable 


Rotary Magnetic Fields 






hel ! If your school is equipped with 
a 16-mm sound projector, obtain your copy 
of this complete visual aids catalog. /7’°S FREE / 


pes-ns---=-=====- ORDER FORM ----------------5 





' 
CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ' 
1] Send U.S.O.E. film, “TURNING TAPER WORK” (461 feet)... . . $19.00 § 
or) wee A oo a OR RE ee eae 1.00} 
Name___ ” nn — ee ; 
. Address__ ay x A cease - 
City Zone State ~ 
Bao Niro nE ens scm 
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CARLETON M. SAUNDERS 


MONG other abilities which a 

superintendent of schools 
should possess are those of an edu- 
cator and a man of business. These 
are great assets to him in properly 
maintaining the physical school plant. 

In a large school system he usually 
delegates this responsibility to an 
assistant; in a small system he him- 
self has the job of maintenance 
which includes, among other things, 
keeping the school property in a 
clean and sanitary condition. This 
is an obligation which he owes to 
his community and one which a 
community should rightfully expect 
its chief school administrator to ful- 


fill. 
We Call Them Custodians 


The schools in Bridgewater Town- 
ship, New Jersey, are kept in a high 
state of cleanliness and repair. We 
have this on the good authority of 
visitors and bookmen. Our six ele- 
mentary schools are staffed by six 
full-time and four part-time cus- 
todians. We call them custodians 
for we ‘want them to know that their 
work is more important than that of 
a janitor. 

Much of the credit for our well- 
maintained buildings goes to James 
Corona, head custodian, who assists 
the superintendent in supervising 
custodians, ordering custodial sup- 
plies and materials, making major 
repairs and building everything from 
cabinets to play equipment. 

Mr. Corona attends all board of 
education meetings where he acts in 
an advisory capacity. All tests of 
new materials and supplies are made 
under his direction. Professionally 
alive, he keeps abreast of the times 
by inviting salesmen to demonstrate 
and explain their products, by read- 
ing the current literature pertinent 
to his field and by attending occa- 
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Supervising Principal, Bridgewater Township Schools, Raritan, N. J. 





Superintendent Discusses Mazntenance 





sional refresher courses at the ses- 
sions for custodians at one of the 
leading universities. 

Once each week the superintend- 
ent and head custodian “ride the 
circuit” of 21 miles to inspect the 
school plants. At this time a general 
inspection is made and each building 
custodian and principal is consulted 
regarding repairs and changes. 

The buildings are examined for 
misuse. Possibly floors have been 
mistreated or a window pane has 
been broken. Classrooms may be 
dusty; window glass may be dirty; 
snow may not have been removed; 
grass may not have been cut ade- 
quately; shrubs and flower beds may 
need weeding; desks and chairs may 
not be adjusted to the correct sizes. 
Toilet rooms are carefully inspected. 

Suggestions made as a result of 
these visits keep teachers, pupils and 
custodians aware of any neglected 
areas of sanitation and cleanliness. 

During the summer months when 
pupils are enjoying a vacation, the 
custodians perform the large jobs of 
maintenance, such as scrubbing and 
sealing wood floors, waxing all floors, 
washing and polishing furniture. We 
have the customary Christmas and 
Easter vacations. In addition, we 
have a midyear holiday of one week, 
approximately halfway between 
Christmas and Easter. 


Advantage Taken of Holidays 


This period permits custodians to 
maintain buildings at a time when 
they receive hard usage because of 
the weather. It further provides chil- 
dren a rest at a time when there is 
usually an epidemic of cofds or other 
diseases. Coal is also saved. A week 
before these vacations directives are 
issued to the custodians regarding 
their work. A sample directive fol- 
lows. 












Dec. 15, 1944. 
Dear Sir: 

May I take this opportunity to wish you 
and yours a very hearty Christmas greeting? 

RE: The work in your school during the 
holidays. Please observe the following. 

1. Floors should be mopped with a heavy 
solution of soap and then waxed. Use two 
coats of wax where you think it is necessary. 

2. Brush all walls and ceilings. 

3. Dust all window shades. 

4. Clean all electric fixtures. 

5. Clean all inside glass; if not all at this 
time, then complete work during week ends. 

6. Heat buildings to 50° F. during vaca- 
tion. 

7. Time off: Christmas and New Year's; 
also 3 o'clock Friday, December 22, for 
Christmas shopping. Be sure to keep the 
heat on Tuesday, January 2, to a temperature 
of 70° F. in order that the building will be 
warm when the children arrive for the open- 
ing of school on Wednesday, January 3, 1945. 

RE: Uniforms. 

“Your uniforms look fine! Keep them that 
way and do not wear overalls over your uni- 
form. Either change your uniform after 3 
o'clock or do not wear overalls during school 
hours. Wear a black tie, either bow or four- 
in-hand.” This is a repeat notice. 

CarLeTon M. SAUNDERS 
Supervising Principal 
James J. Corona 

Head Custodian 


Two or three times a year the cus- 
todians, head custodian and super- 
intendent meet and discuss the work 
of school maintenance. The meet- 
ings are rotated by buildings in or- 
der that the men may see one an- 
other’s buildings and learn at first 
hand how problems are dealt with. 
While the meetings are usually 
called by the superintendent and 
head custodian, any custodian is at 
liberty to ask for a meeting. 

At one meeting, the topic discussed 
was the responsibility of the custodian 
toward community groups using his 
building. We found that unless def- 
inite policies were laid down for the 
use and misuse of a gymnasium, 
shop or other educational area much 
friction was likely to ensue between 
the conscientious custodian and an 
irresponsible community group. A 
further aid in allaying friction is a 
permission form or application sent 
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Heating 


early morning complaints of not enough 
heat; no mid-day reports of too much heat. 
It’s a Building Owners dream to receive 
even heat all day long—with a saving in fuel 


Many Building Owners have already dis- 
covered their answer in the Webster Mod- 
erator System ot Steam Heating. There’s 
no overheating; no underheating . .. No 
costly waste of fuel. Continuous heat flow 
from every radiator maintains comfortable 


Come True... 


A building free of heating headaches—no ~ 





Dreams 


ally balances the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up, 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 





consumed! .. . If you are planning on a 
new building or on the modernization of 
an existing building, you will be interested 
in “Performance Facts”—a book of case 















. 
heating at all times 
g studies, before and after figures, on 268 
t : : P ‘ ‘ 
“Control-by-the-Weather” is provided by Webster Steam Heating installations. Write 
j an Outdoor Thermostat which automatic- for it today. Address Dept. NS-3. 
n 
. WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating:: Est. 1888 
2 Representatives in principal Cities : : Darling Bros., Led., Montreal, Canada 
e 
l, ‘ 
" The Webster Outdoor Eel 
. Thermostat automatic- CONTROL 
. ally changes heating /W¥ ee 
" rate when outdoor ‘by V IAA Y/ | 
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by a community group seeking the 
use of a room. This application goes 
to the superintendent for his ap- 
proval and on it are set forth the 
policies pertaining to the use of the 
school plant. Activities of various 
groups are all held on one night 
each week to conserve the custodian’s 
energies. 

At the periodic meetings we com- 
pliment the men for work well done. 
Sometimes the men have seen the 
need of doing a job and have per- 
formed it. At other times they were 
asked to do some specific task. Meet- 
ings are informal and act as morale 
builders. 

An adequate program for plant 
maintenance involves the cooperation 
of teachers, pupils, custodians and 
other school personnel. One of our 
custodians found that by standing 
near the door when children enter 
the building and insisting that they 
wipe their feet on the mats his work 
was lessened materially. He had the 
school shop instructor make an um- 
brella stand for each homeroom so 
that pupils could check their um- 
brellas at the door. He spends much 
time at the beginning of each year 
making sure each new teacher and 
pupil understands “the rules and 
regulations” governing the care of 
the building. 


New Teachers Are Informed 

The building principal and super- 
intendent (through meetings, class- 
room supervisory visits, conferences 
with teachers, check lists, bulletins 
and other supervisory technics) ac- 
quaint new teachers with ways and 
means of maintaining clean and sani- 
tary buildings. They also remind 
experienced teachers, who should 
know about these things, of their im- 
portance. 

Pupils aid greatly in taking care of 
materials, supplies and school plant 
facilities. The fact that we have little 
or no vandalism in our schools seems 
to attest to the fact that they do a 
good job. 

Education is big business. The 
cost of school buildings in this coun- 
try is calculated in the billions of 
dollars. This investment must be 
protected by all school personnel, the 
superintendent being charged with 
the greatest responsibility. He alone, 
however, cannot guarantee ade- 
quately maintained buildings. If he 
has the cooperation of his fellow- 
workers, his task is made lighter. 
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Modernized Heating Plant 


WILLIAM P. LEHMANN 


Chairman of Building and Grounds 
Downers Grove School System, Downers Grove, Ill. 


S IN many other communities, 
the board of education of 
Downers Grove, Ill., a suburb of 
Chicago, with a population of 10,000, 
in the summer of 1944 was faced 
with a heating problem that for the 
past several years had become in- 
creasingly aggravated. 

After surveying the fuel and con- 
struction situations and other factors, 
the board made a study to determine 
the best method of improvement and 
it was decided to modernize the 
heating method by introducing the 
use of automatic coal heat and by 
making other changes which would 
step up boiler room efficiency. 

In Lincoln School, one old boiler 
that had been in service since 1913 
was removed and a new one put in 
its place. Another, which was still 
in good shape, was moved so that 
the two boilers could be cross-con- 
nected. The new boiler, which was 
equipped with a stoker for auto- 
matic operation, now carries the 
heating load of the building, the 
other being used as a stand-by or 
for occasions when only a small 
amount of steam is required. This 
rearrangement made room for a new 
brick and steel coal bin with a 
larger capacity. 

The stoker itself is fitted with an 
extension hopper so that filling is 


required only at long intervals dur- 
ing the day. In fact, with the auto- 
matic firing, the janitor can spend 
most of his time on other duties 
The stoker is equipped with an 
automatic device that shuts off the 
motor, should a contingency arise, 
and rings an alarm bell. 

To facilitate circulation, the return 
line was equipped with a pump and 
steam traps were installed on all 
steam lines so as to obtain greater 
heat transfer from the steam. 

One of the improvements resulting 
from the new installation is a re- 
duction in the time required to bring 
the building up to the desired tem- 
perature, the forced draft and the 
mechanical underfeeding of the coal 
giving the boiler greater heat capac- 
ity. 

The stoker is controlled by an 
electrical pressurestat which auto- 
matically cuts out the stoker motor 
when the pressure reaches a certain 
point and cuts it back in when the 
pressure drops. 

A comparison of fuel costs before 
and after stoker firing shows that 
the equipment will pay for itself in 
a comparatively short time through 
lower costs for the size of coal used 
and through greater combustion efh- 
ciency. Also, the firing is practically 
smokeless. 


; 








Stoker with extension hopper used in modernizing the 
heating plant of the Lincoln School, Downers Grove, Ill. 
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RKET 


This ceramic glazed structural tile, available in 
many sizes, colors, and textures, has been perfected 
to allow endless flexibility in design. Years of pa- 
tient effort have developed a building material that 

durable, economical, and completely modern. 
(rketex is a permanent wall and finish all in one— 


a wall which is not affected by steam, water, ink, or 


A PEACETIME PROMISE 


Arketex’ continu- 
ous achievement in 
the ceramic glazed 
structural tile field 
assures you the 
finest in workman- 
ship. Arketex—the 
standard of tex- 
tured tile. 
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the action of acid; a finish which won’t mar, scar, 
crack or craze. Only soap and water washing is 
required to maintain its luster. No periodic paint- 
ing or refinishing is necessary—with Arketex the 
first cost is the only cost! In planning schools, hos- 
pitals, theatres, or stores, be in style with Arketex— 


first with the finest in structural] tile! 
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School Lunch Aids Nutritive Progress 


Time for lunch at the Pittsboro School, Chatham County, North Carolina. 


er a highly nutritious lunch at school for 
ild 


of ch 


HE lunchroom is the school’s 

newest laboratory. What hap- 
pens in this laboratory is the test 
of the school’s belief in nutrition. 
How this laboratory is managed and 
utilized in the school day represents 
the importance that is attached to 
daily living experiences in. the edu- 
cation of the child. 

What children eat has always 
made a difference in their health and 
efficiency. Not until recently, how- 
ever, was it possible to measure these 
differences in terms of specific foods 
and effects. The evidence that has 
been accumulating for the last dec- 
ade on the diets of school children 
and their families reveals that poor 
diets are commoner than good ones. 

Poor diets have left their mark on 
a large proportion of the population. 
Every school administrator should 
be familiar with the contents of bul- 
letin 109 of the National Research 
Council, “Inadequate Diets and Nu- 
tritional Deficiencies in the United 
States—Their Prevalence and Sig- 
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romoting the welfare 


ren is an opportunity and a responsibility for the educator. 


nificance.” It contains a summary 
of the numerous studies and surveys 
on the eating habits of the nation 
and the deficiency states of the peo- 
ple studied. 

It presents a challenge to educators 
for dealing with the problem from 
both the preventive and corrective 
angle and concludes that “there is a 
real difference, as measured in terms 
of growth, development and general 
health record, between optimum and 
just adequate nutrition and that 
every practical effort should be made 
to apply this knowledge in the in- 
terest of human welfare.” 

Daily practice in eating nutritious 
food is the surest way to train chil- 
dren in better food habits. It has 
been demonstrated that the school 
lunch can improve the total well- 
being of children. 

The relation of school feeding to 
the nutrition of the child is em- 
phasized in the study, “Improving 
Child Growth Through School 
Lunches,” reported in the Journal of 


BLANCHE TANSIL 
Washington, D. C. 


the American Dietetic Association 
for February 1945. This describes the 
growth of two groups of children in 
the same school. One received a 
carefully prescribed and supervised 
year-round school lunch; the other, 
a lunch of variable content provided 
at home. The records show that 
more than three fourths of the age 
group receiving the school lunch 
made larger increments of growth 
in both stature and weight than did 
those who depended on the home for 
lunch. 


Results Show Growth Improvement 


The over-all average increments of 
boys in the school lunch group 
reached significant levels, and this 
was true for the total weight incre- 
ment of the girls, while their total 
increase in stature was considered 
equal to nonschool lunch girls. The 
school lunch was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor in improved growth among this 
group of children. 

The same acceleration continued 
over the four year period that records 
were kept. When the children who 
were to receive the school lunch were 
first measured they were found to 
be on the average of from 1 to 2 cm. 
shorter and 1 to 6 pounds lighter in 
every age group than were children 
in the control group. 

At the end of the period of study 
the school lunch children were found 
to be, on the average, equal in height 
or taller and equal in weight or 
heavier than the nonschool lunch 
children. It is reasonable to assume 
that the acceleration was due to the 
school lunch. 

The school lunch in this study was 
designed to furnish from one third 
to one half of the child’s daily re- 
quirement of calories, protein, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, vitamin A, 
thiamin, ascorbic acid and riboflavin. 
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Again Sexton has proven that no pre- 
mium is required to serve the finest. In 
more and more of the better eating places 
coast to coast, discerning hosts are providing 
Sexton Sauces for the greater pleasure of 
their guests. At the same time, they are 
making important savings on every case. 
Try Sirloin Club Sauce and Woostershire 
Sauce on your next Sexton grocery order. 
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Cafeteria Kitchen, Percy A. Brown & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A harder aluminum alloy than any ever before practicable for 
kitchen equipment is an important new feature of Wear-Ever 
range top utensils and steam jacketed kettles. 


There are many kitchens where Wear-Ever equipment, installed fifteen, 
twenty or more years ago, is still performing like new. Now, this harder 
alloy, so highly resistant to denting, gouging and scratching, means even 
longer service—cuts kitchen costs still further. 


At the same time you continue to get these other important Wear-Ever 
advantages: Quick, even distribution of heat that avoids hot spots; easy- 
to-clean surfaces and corners: plus the famous Wear-Ever Smoothard 
Finish that keeps equipment new-looking. Wear-Ever Aluminum in the 
extra-hard alloy is on its way. The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 3503 
‘Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


Made of the metal that cooks best...easy to clean 


foods: 7” 


Aluminy, 
4Vor ar 











Pa. 








[t consisted of one third quart milk; 
two sandwiches (half whole wheat 
and half white bread with butter 
and a protein filler of cheese, fish or 
egg); a serving of hot vegetables or 
vegetable soup seasoned with a high- 
vitamin B extract, and a simple des- 
sert, usually fruit. The lunch was 
highly standardized, minutely pre- 
scribed and uniformly good. The 
children enjoyed the lunch and were 
supervised to make sure that all the 
food was eaten. 

Children who ate at home had a 
lunch that was, on the average, far 
inferior to the school lunch. It was 
made up largely of carbohydrate 
foods with an overabundance of 
sweets. Their food likes were ob- 
viously catered to and there seemed 
to have been little effort to have the 
lunch meet a good standard of nutri- 
tion. These children had a higher 
economic status than those who ate 
the school lunch and could easily 
have had an adequate lunch and 
other meals. This serves to illustrate 
that food habits and lack of educa- 
tion as to what constitutes a good 
diet were the determining factors in 
choice of food. 


Other experiments in school feed- 
ing have given import to the value 
of a carefully prescribed and super- 
vised lunch in improving the total 
well-being of the child. Moser in 
South Carolina studied the effects of 
two types of lunch on the health and 
growth of elementary school chil- 
dren. Of the children who had a 
good lunch at school over a two year 
period, 38 per cent showed an im- 
proved growth record in comparison 
to only 16 per cent of those who 
received only supplementary food 
along with the lunch they brought 
from home. Only 11 per cent of the 
first group exhibited retarded growth 
at the close of the experiment in con- 
trast to 29 per cent of the second 
group. 

The improvement in growth asso- 
ciated with the school lunch in these 
studies undoubtedly was accom- 
panied by other improvements that 
could have been and were measured. 
The home diet records of the school 
population clearly show that the 
school lunch must become a sig- 
nificantly larger factor in helping 
children meet their daily food needs. 
These studies show that better nutri- 


tive progress was associated with the 
better school lunch. The provision 
of a highly nutritious lunch at school 
for promoting the welfare of the 
child is an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility for the educator, 

Mealtime at school should be made 
a vital part of school living. It can 
be a vehicle for achieving other edu- 
cational objectives, such as social 
understanding and personality de- 
velopment. Its varied and meaning- 
ful activities are an effective stimulus 
to learning. Its exploratory center 
should be an integral part of the cur- 
riculum, giving experience to the 
child. Its operation should provide 
work experience and opportunity for 
the development of consumer skills 
and for vocational training. Such a 
program will give the children prac- 
tice in learning the ways of democ- 
racy. 

The school lunch promises to be 
the most effective tool that education 
has mustered for cutting across the 
school-home-community life to re- 
move the cause of poor nutrition and 
effect a cure for its ravages and at 
the same time give more life to 
school living. 




















Gnstall JACKSON DISHWASHERS 


FOR CLEANER DISHES — GREATER 
SPEED AND ECONOMY... 


Bright and shining dishes, glasses and silverware—hours of labor saved—ease of 
operation—great savings of hot water. These factors make JACKSON DISHWASHERS 
essential to modern kitchen sanitation. Ample capacity to wash, rinse and sanitize 


all your dishes, glasses and silverware. 


e FOR CLEAN SANITARY 
DISHES 


e EASY TO INSTALL 
e ECONOMICAL 


~ 





% SPECIAL FEATURE 

Basket for glasses and silver- 
ware is part of standard equip- 
ment. 
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Write for complete information on all Jackson models. 
Larger units available for greater volume. 


@ EFFICIENT 

e HIGH SPEED 

e FOOL PROOF 

e SPACE SAVING 

@ ADJUSTABLE LEGS FOR 
VARIABLE HEIGHTS 


Place your order now for delivery soon. 





Sufficient capacity to adequately service 
the needs of school installations. 

















NAMES in the NEWS 











Superintendents 


Perry A. Tipler, superintendent of 
schools at Antigo, Wis., since 1934, has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of 


schools at Oshkosh, Wis. 


Paul E. Exstrom, superintendent of 
schools in Lincoln County, Nebraska, 
has resigned to become a Ccoritact officer 
with the Veterans Administration and 
will be located in Lincoln County. 


Eugene L. Rarick, who was recently 
discharged from the Army, has been 
named superintendent of public schools 
at Creighton, Neb. He replaces Rex R. 
Gay, superintendent for the last eight 
years, who is leaving the teaching pro- 
fession to accept a position as office and 
personnel superintendent with the D.a- 
mond Engineering Company of Grand 
Island. 


Harry Waldorf, principal of Bridge- 
port High School, Bridgeport, Ohio, has 
been appointed superintendent of Bridge- 
port schools to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of C. H. Ross. 


Joseph C. Wagner, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Hartford City, Ind., 
is the new superintendent of schools at 
Crawfordsville, Ind. He succeeds M. C. 
Darnall who resigned to become Indiana 
representative of the Americana Corpora- 
tion. 


Raymond C. Burdick, for the last 
twelve years superintendent of schools 
in the Huntington public school system, 
Union District 3, Huntington, L. I., has 
resigned effective with the close of the 
school year in June. 


Harold G. Shane, assistant professor in 
the education department, Ohio State 
University, has been chosen superin- 
tendent of schools at Winnetka, IIl., suc- 
ceeding S. Rae Logan who will retire 


in June. 


H. B. Allman, superintendent of 
schools at Muncie, Ind., since 1936, has 
signed a new five year contract with the 
board of education. 


Principals 

Paul R. Jones, supervising principal 
of Palmyra public sehools, Palmyra, 
N. J., has accepted the position of super- 
vising principal of Moorestown public 
schools, Moorestown, N. J. 


James A. Chalmers, principal of the 
high school at Fitchburg, Mass., for 


eighteen years, will retire in June. His 
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retirement will end thirty-five years of 
service in the Fitchburg department of 
education. 


C. P. Baker has resigned as high school 
principal at Stuart, Va. His successor is 
J. V. Law, director of physical and health 
education, who was principal of Stuart 
High School prior to entering the Navy. 


D. C. Kyker has succeeded C. L. 
Northcutt who retired as principal of 
Park City Junior High School, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Kyker was formerly 
principal of South Knoxville Junior High 
School. 


A. G. Haussler, acting principal at 
Pekin Community High School, Pekin, 
Ill., for the last three and one half years, 
has been named principal of West High 
School, Aurora, Ill. He replaces Rosa 
Bergman who resigned to enter the 
business field. 


Lester E. Keller, principal of Sudlow 
Intermediate School, Davenport, Iowa, 
since 1933, has resigned, effective Febru- 
ary 1. He had been associated with the 
Davenport public schools for more than 
twenty-seven years. 


Colleges 


Dr. William V. Houston, new presi- 
dent of Rice Institute, Houston, Tex., 
will assume his duties on March 1. He 
was formerly professor of physics at 
California Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena. 


Dr. Hazel B. Weakly has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the college of education at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
replacing Dr. John H. Hutchinson who 
recently was selected as dean of the new 
community college at Drake. Doctor 
Weakly has been professor of education 
and head of the primary department at 
Drake since 1940. 


David Blair Owen, a 37 year old vet- 
eran, has assumed the responsibilities of 
administration at Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Ill., where more than 
three fifths of the students are now vet- 
erans of the armed forces. Until recently, 
the new head was a lieutenant com- 
mander on the staff of Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz and was in charge of the 
educational services of the Pacific fleet 
and Pacific Ocean areas. For his work, 
he was decorated by Admiral Nimitz 
in the Navy Day ceremonies at Pearl 


Harbor last October. 











Miscellaneous 


Dr. Edgar Ful- 
ler has resigned as 
acting chief of the 
aviation education 
division to become 
state commissioner 
of education for 
New Hampshire. 
Doctor Fuller be- 
came affiliated 
with the C.A.A in 
1942 early in the air education program 
and, in line with his educational work, 
became a private pilot in 1945. For his 
contribution to the program by which 
aeronautics has been introduced into the 
curriculums of elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country, Doctor Fuller was named as the 
1944 recipient of the Frank G. Brewer 
Trophy, awarded each year for “out- 
standing contributions to the education 
of youth in aviation.” 


Dr. John J. DeBoer, chairman of the 
education department of Roosevelt Col- 
lege, Chicago, has been elected president 
of the American Education Fellowship in 
a mail ballot. 


Col. Robert H. Owens, supervisor of 
veterans’ education in the Cleveland 
school system, is president of the recently 
organized Veterans Education Council 
which is a part of the department of 
adult education of the N.E.A. Henry J. 
Ponitz, chief of extended education in 
the Michigan State Education Depart- 
ment, is vice president. Council mem- 
bers-at-large are J. Orvis Keller, assist- 
ant to the president of Pennsylvania 
State College at State College; R. K. 
Britton, director of vocational education 
in Denver, and Lionel J. Bourgeois, as- 
sistant superintendent, New Orleans. 





Dr. Galen Jones, principal of East 
Orange High School, East Orange, N. J., 
has been appointed director of the 
division of secondary education, U. S. 
Office of Education. Doctor Jones, who 
is second vice president of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, is an author of secondary school 
professional books and a popular uni- 
versity lecturer in the summer. 


Deaths 


William Alan Nielson, former presi- 
dent of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., died following a short illness. 


(Continued on Page 90.) 
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FOR 


BETTER SOUND —CLEARER PROJECTION 


— SIMPLER OPERATION 


The new RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector, Model PG-201, 
is a de luxe equipment ideally suited for school use. 


Readily portable, it’s contained in two carrying cases— 
one for the projector and built-in sound amplifier, the other 
for the speaker and equipment accessories. 


The silver-coated pyrex glass reflector, large “aspheric” 
condenser and fast F 1.6 “coated” projector lens mean more 
light on the screen—better picture definition. The powerful 
four-stage amplifier and precision-engineered mechanical filter 
provide high-fidelity sound reproduction at the originally 
recorded pitch. 


Convenient to use, easy to operate, simple to maintain, 
the new RCA 16mm Projector is the logical choice for school 
use. Before you invest in any new projection equipment get 
the story on the new RCA machine. Write today to the Edu- 
cational Department 61-C, RCA Victor Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
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CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Put modern fence protection 
first on your list of improve- 
ments. Fence provides essential pro- 
tection for school children, protects 
against trespassers, and vandals, and 
improves the appearance of school 
property. Continental Chain Link 
fence is modern in every detail and 
fully adaptable to your requirements. 
To insure the earliest possible fence 
erection, take steps now to order 
Continental Chain Link fence. Write 
today. Ask about Continental's engi- 
neering and erection service, and 
request a copy of’ Continental's free 
fence manual. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
General Offices, KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Ind. 





CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 














WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





State Agencies for Surplus Property 


Forty-three states had established state 
educational agencies for surplus property 
by February 1, H. F. Alves, director of 
the Division of Surplus Property Utiliza- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, an- 
nounced. Twenty-seven field representa- 
tives have been appointed and assigned 
to certain states by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The state agencies are preparing 
lists of eligible educational claimants. 

Some 131,000 school systems, colleges 
and other educational institutions, public 
and private, including libraries, are po- 
tential customers. 

Names and addresses of directors of 
state educational agencies for surplus 
property so far reported are: 


Alabama, Montgomery 4: E. B. Norton, 
state superintendent of education, 
State Department of Education. 

Arkansas, Little Rock: William H. 
Moore, director, Arkansas Educa- 
tional Agency for Surplus Property, 
State Department of Education. 

California, Sacramento 14: Roy E. 
Simpson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, State Department 
of Education. 

Colorado, Denver: H. Rodney Anderson, 
state purchasing agent, State Capitol. 

Connecticut, Hartford: Alonzo G. Grace, 
state commissioner of education, 
State Department of Education. 

Delaware, Wilmington: J. Francis 
Blaine, 25th and Broom Street. 

Georgia, Atlanta 3: J. W. Sikes, direc- 
tor, Division of Surplus Property, 238 
State Office Building. 

Idaho, Boise: G. C. Sullivan, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
State Department of Education. 

Illinois, Springfield: Vernon L. Nickell, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Indiana, Indianapolis 4: H. G. McComb, 
executive officer, Indiana Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property, Room 
227, State House. 

Kansas, Topeka: C. V. Kincaid, state 
business manager, State House. 

Kentucky, Frankfort: Gordie Young, 
assistant state superintendent of ‘pub- 
lic instruction, State Department of 
Education. 

Louisiana, Baton Rouge 4: C. E. La- 
borde, executive officer, Louisiana 
Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Maine, Augusta: Harry V. Gilson, state 
commissioner of education, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Maryland, Baltimore 1: T. G. Pullen 
| Jr., state superintendent of schools, 
| 1111 Lexington Building. 

Massachusetts, Boston 33: Julius E. 
Warren, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 

| tion. 

| Michigan, Lansing 2: Eugene B. Elliott, 

| state superintendent of public in- 


struction, State Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction. 





Minnesota, St. Paul 1: Dean M. 
Schweickhard, state commissioner of 
education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mississippi, Jackson: W. D. Hilton, di- 
rector of Office of Surplus Property. 

Missouri, Jefferson City: Roy Scantlin, 
state superintendent of education, 
State Department of Education. 

Montana, Helena: Elizabeth Ireland, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Nebraska, Lincoln 9: Wayne O. Reed, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Nevada, Carson City: George E. Mc- 
Cracken, office deputy, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

New Hampshire, Concord: Walter M. 
May, acting commissioner of educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

New Jersey, Trenton 8: George S. Al- 
len, State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

New Mexico, Santa Fe: R. H. Grissom, 
educational budget officer, c/o State 
Department of Education. 

North Carolina, Raleigh: W. Z. Betts, 
director of the Division of Purchase 
and Contract. 

North Dakota, Bismarck: A. F. Arna- 
son, commissioner of higher educa- 
tion. 

Ohio, Columbus 15: Clyde Hissong, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, State Department of Edu- 


cation. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City: Joe R. 
Holmes, surplus property agent, 


Room 214, State Capitol. 

Oregon, Salem: Rex Putnam, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg: Francis B. 
Haas, state superintendent of public 
instruction, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

South Carolina, Columbia 10: James H. 
Hope, state superintendent of educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

South Dakota, Pierre: A. B. Blake, sec- 
retary of finance, Capitol Building. 

Tennessee, Nashville: even T. Mar- 
shall, director, Tennessee Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property, State 
Department of Education. 

Texas, Austin: Weaver H. Baker, chair- 
man, Texas Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, State Board of 
Control. 

Utah, Salt Lake City: J. Easton Par- 
ratt, Utah Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, State Department 
of Education. 

Vermont, Montpelier: Carl J. Batchel- 
der, deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

Virginia, Richmond 16: Linscott Ballen- 
tine, assistant supervisor, trade and 
industrial education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Washington, Olympia: Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

West Virginia, Charleston: Carl Riggs, 
executive officer, West Virginia Edu- 
cational Agency for Surplus Prop- 
erty, 422 Capitol Building. 
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OPTICALLY-ENGINEERED LIGHT 
PREVENTS EYE STRAIN— 
PROLONGS NORMAL VISION 


ood classroom lighting requires more than just 
“plenty of light”. Proper distribution and absence 


of glare are as important as intensity. 


Day-Brite Fluorescent Fixtures ore optically-engineered 
to meet all three of these basic eye-requirements. Your 
nearest Day-Brite engineering representative will glad- 
ly make specific recommendations. 


The Vi Z-Al D Patented V-shaped ALZAK louvres assure 


more even distribution of glareless light and provide more light 
on the working plane. For continuous or unit mounting —surface or 
suspension. Designed for two 40-watt lamps. U. S. Patent No. 
D-138990 —others pending. 


May we send our new Classroom Lighting Bulletin 50-C? 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 
7, Mo. Nationally distributed through leading electri- 
cal supply houses. 


In Canada: address inquiries to Amalgamated Electric Corporation, 
Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 





IT’S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT’S 


DAY-BRITE 
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Wisconsin, Madison 2: J. H. Armstrong, 
executive officer, Wisconsin Educa- 
tional Agency for Surplus Property, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Wyoming, Cheyenne: Esther L. Ander- 
son, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, State Department of Edu- 

_ cation. 


State Field Representatives 


The field representatives and the states 
to which they are assigned are as follows: 
Arkansas, Crawford Greene, State De- 

partment of Education, Little Rock. 
Colorado, Lloyd A. Garrison, State De- 

partment of Public Instruction, Room 

205, Argonaut Hotel, 232 E. Colfax 

Ave., Denver. 












HERE’S 
WHAT YOU GET 
with =f 
LIQUA-SAN 





Connecticut, Virgil H. Barker, c/o 
Roger Thompson, State Department 
of Education, Hartford. 

Florida, Walter E. Keyes, State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee. 

Georgia, H. S. Burdette, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Room 204, State 
Office Bldg., Atlanta. 

Kentucky, Harley E. Talley, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, State 
Capitol Building, Frankfort. 

Louisiana, M. S. Robertson, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge. 

Maine, William O. Bailey, State Depart- 
ment of Education, State House, Au- 
gusta. 

Michigan, James D. MacConnell, Field 
Representative, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 600 Bauch Building, Lan- 
sing 4. 


A pure, gentle soap unmatched for economy 


Made under strictest laboratory control, Liqua-San 
“C”, containing 40% actual soap solids without waste- 





ful impurities, can be diluted with 3 or 4 parts water 
to give more handwashings per gallon than any other 
liquid soap. Dispense Liqua-San ‘‘C” from the Sana- 
Lather in Aiicnadsaleentien, gentle foam—90% air, 
9% water, and only 1% soap—and you have the 
reasons why this amazing combination brings — 
that no other soap dispensing system can match. 


Incentive to cleaner hands and neater washrooms 


Liqua-San ‘‘C”’ in the non-clogging, leak-proof and 
fool-proof Sana-Lather Dispenser actually invites 
cleanliness. A single push on the Retakader valve 
discharges just enough foam for a complete washing 
—without chapping or skin irritation. The thick, 
creamy Liqua-San lather cannot spatter on walls or 
floor or drip into the wash basin. Even when the 
hand is turned palm down the foam clings to it, 
Thus doe¥Liqua-San “C” help keep washrooms clean. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - SEATTLE - SIOUX CiTY - TORONTO 











LIOUAS 
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V/ g 
May” viauip 
A TOILET SOAP 


SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER | 
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Mississippi, Knox M. Broom, Box 45, 
Jackson. 

Missouri, Tracy E. Dale, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jefferson City. 
Montana, Ira B. Fee, c/o State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 

Helena. 

Nebraska, O. H. Bimson, 2741 N. 50th 
St., Lincoln. 

New Mexico, William R. Skipping, P.O. 
Box 1157, Santa Fe. 

New York, Raymond Patterson, State 
Department of Education, Albany. 
North Carolina, Allison W. Honeycutt, 
State Department of Education, New 

Office Building, Raleigh. 

Ohio, Lloyd W. Reese, State Depart- 
ment of Education, State Office Build- 
ing, Room 606-D, Columbus. 

Oklahoma, Floyd A. Ramsey, 216 North- 
west 32nd Street, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon, Paul T. Jackson, c/o State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Salem. 

Pennsylvania, Donald P. Davis, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Room 10, State Capitol, Temp. Bldg. 
1, Harrisburg. 

Tennessee, Quill Cope, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville. 

Texas, J. Fred Horn, P.O. Box 2142, 
Capitol Station, Austin. 

Utah, Fred M. Fowler, State Depart- 
a of Public Instruction, Salt Lake 

ity. 

Vermont, Winn L. Taplin, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Montpelier. 

Virginia, Davis Y. Paschall, State De- 
partment of Education, State Office 
Building, Richmond 16. 

Washington, B. F. Minor, c/o State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia. 

Wisconsin, Walter B. Senty, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son. 


Surplus Architectural Equipment 


Quantities of architectural and engi- 
neering equipment, recently declared sur- 
plus by the armed forces, are at present 
being offered for sale to tax exempt edu- 
cational institutions, governmental agen- 
cies and veterans, the War Assets Corpo- 
ration announced late in January. The 
disposal is being conducted through the 
regional consumer goods offices main- 
tained in 11 cities. Purchasing agents 
for nonprofit institutions should contact 
their regional offices. 


The surplus includes 2000 propor- 
tional dividers, 7% inch with case; 
33,000 drawing boards; 80,000 rolls of 
tracing cloth; 47,000 architects’ and engi- 
neers’ triangular boxwood scales, and 
64,000 rolls, 26,000 pads and 2000 gross 
loose sheets of tracing paper. 


Would Amend School Lunch Bill 


The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference is seeking an amendment to the 
school lunch bill which would delete the 
entire section of the measure authorizing 
$15,000,000 to the Department of Edu- 
cation to be allotted to state educational 
agencies for lunch equipment for public 
schools. Although the over-all $50,000,- 
000 appropriation is applicable to all 
schools, parochial as well as public, the 
section under discussion limits allotments 
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WE CAN SAY 


Yes: 


Yes ... Von Duprin devices of genuine drop-forged 
bronze or brass are back . . . the finest Von Duprins we 
have ever offered . . . and the safest, surest, fastest fire 
and panic exit devices the world has seen. 

Deliveries are far behind the flood of orders, but pro- 
duction is being increased as fast as possible, and sub- 
stantial shipments are leaving the factory daily. Early 
orders will do much to insure getting the devices when 
needed. 


£, Pon Duprin 


4+ DIVISION ) 
\ 


(| VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Hig Iucdies 
OF SUPERIOR DISHWASHING 


You may know that the compact Model R-1 Auto- 
san—27” square and 5’ high—requires minimum 
kitchen space, streamlines dish traffic and assures 
prompt serving of food. You’ve undoubtedly heard of its 
famous “cloudburst” action that puts sparkling clean dishes 
back into use in minutes. But do you know the Colt fine 
points, the extras, that make R-1 a preferred dishwasher 
among school kitchen efficiency experts? Here are a few: 











(1) Motor and pump are mounted as a direct one-shaft 
unit on a single pedestal base—no lost power, no misalign- 
ment or binding—supremely simple. (2) Pump forces 140 
gallons of wash solution per minute through 6 over and under 
spray tubes. (3) Ten over and under rinse sprays have 
automatic self-closing. valve. (4) Spray tubes —removable 
without tools — fold back so that scrap trays may be removed 
easily without tilting. (5) All controls and mechanical at- 
tachments are below table line — upper cabinet clean and free 
from obstructions. (6) All interior parts are brass, bronze or 
stainless steel except wash manifolds—nothing to rust or 
corrode. (7) Magnetic motor starter protects against both 
overload and underload. 







Compare these Colt precision-engineered points 
of superiority —then specify Autosan. A Colt 
representative will gladly call and discuss your 
plans with you. 
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for equipment explicitly to public schools 
ér* to nonprofit schools which receive 
public funds from the states. 


Military Training Bill-S. 1749 

Uninterrupted high school and college 
educations for those desiring them would 
be guaranteed under a compulsory edu. 
cational military training bill, introduced 
by Senator E. P. Carville January 17. 
All youths would be required to serve 
one year, under the new measure, S. 1749, 
in the armed services. Provisions of the 
bill are such, however, that no youth 
would be deprived of the opportunity of 
uninterrupted attendance at a_ high 
school or college. 

Educational features of the bill, which 
provide for a course in military and 
naval theory in institutions of higher 
learning, would be administered under a 
board composed largely of civilian edu- 
cators, with the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education as chairman. Other members 
would be three of the nation’s outstand- 
ing college or university presidents, ap- 
pointed by the President; the chief-of- 
staff of the U. S. Army; the chief-of-staff 
of Naval Operations, and the com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. Hearings 
on military training began February 18. 


Science and Research Department 


Although measures proposed for fed- 
eral programs to promote scientific re- 
search have been diverse and numerous, 
Representative Clare Luce proposed 
something different in a bill introduced 
February 1. Her bill would create a De- 
partment of Science and Research with 
a secretary appointed by the President. 
This new cabinet member would receive 
the same salary and hold the same tenure 
of office as other heads of executive de- 
partments. 

Five assistant secretaries in the Depart- 
ment of Science and Research would 
head the following bureaus, respectively, 
physics and mathematical science; public 
health and social science; scientific edu- 
cation and information; the biological 
sciences; engineering and technological 
sciences. 


President Urges Federal Aid 


President Truman came out firmly for 
further federal aid to education in his 
State of the Union message to Congress 
in late January. 

The President pointed out that edu- 
cational expenditures will require a sig- 
nificant share of the national income in 
the fiscal year 1947. State, local and pri- 
vate expenditures for the current support 
of elementary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation are expected to be substantially 
above $3,000,000,000 in that year. This 
sum will be supplemented by federal 
funds estimated at $625,000,000 in the 
present budget. 
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Greatest teaching device of the decade... adaptable FIRST RECORDER DESIGNED 
to a wide, wide range of uses. by EDUCATORS {0% EDUCATORS 
Speech, Dramatics, Music, Electronics, Foreign 


Languages, Home Economics, Social Sciences, Dicta- 
tion... these subjects among many others are taught 
more vividly with RECORDIO. 
















Well organized Athletic Meets, Assemblies and school- 
wide announcements rely upon RECORDIO ampli- 
fiers (loud speakers ) for long term, service-free success. 


Student parties, noon recesses and recreation hours 
snap into greater gayety with reproduction and 
amplification by RECORDIO. 


Radio... Telephone... Microphone .. . RECORDIO 
EDUCATOR records from them all. 


The new RECORDIO EDUCATOR will be distributed 
nationally by a select group of school supply dis- 


tributors, now being franchised. See your distributor 
TODAY. 


@ Automatic Shut-Off 

@ Extension Speaker Jack 

@ Crystal Microphone 

@ Crystal Cutting Head 

@ Crystal Playback with Permanent Needle 
@ 6 Tubes Including Electron Eye 


SCOUT vores mseonens ro nom, 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Manufactured by 
WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION «¢ CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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These funds will be budgeted as fol- 
lows: for veterans’ education, $535,000,- 
000; for vocational education in public 
schools, $21,000,000; for land-grant col- 
leges, $5,000,000; for the school lunch 
and milk program, $50,000,000; for the 
Office of Education, $1,000,000, and ap 
proximately $13,000,000 for other items. 

Concerning construction of school and 
college facilities, the President said that 
careful planning will be required for the 
expenditures to be made under the pro- 
posed legislation to aid the states in pro- 
viding educational facilities. A major 
share of the grants for the first year 
would be for surveys and plans. 


The President recommended that 
Congress continue to make available 
money for such plans and _ surveys 
through the fiscal year of 1947. He men- 
tioned legislation now pending for fed- 
eral grants and loans for educational 
plant facilities, 

For research and education, the Presi- 
dent explained that the budget provides 
for continuation and desirable expansion 
of the research activities that are carried 
on throughout the federal establishment 
and through previously authorized 
grants to the states. He urged that legis- 
lation be enacted to provide for a com- 
prehensive research program. 





WHEN SCHOOL MEN 
PLAN LIBRARIES... 


Matters of layout and equipment are settled most 
satisfactorily if the counsel of experience is utilized from 
the start. In this field Library Bureau has been gather- 
ing data and building up a background of knowledge for 
many years.. May we bring to whatever problem you 


as a whole. 





@ Send for a copy of 
our helpful booklet, 
“Planning the School 
Library”’— containing 
plans, photographs, 
practical suggestions. 





may have, the care, thought and long experience behind 
our Library Planning Service? 

Remember—Library Bureau quality is available not 
only in furniture and special equipment for the library, 
but also in visible and vertical record-keeping systems, 
steel filing cabinets and other needs of the school system 


LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


Reninglon Rend 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











Permanent School Lunch Program 


“One of the best possible contributions 
toward building a stronger, healthier na- 
tion would be a permanent school lunch 
program on a scale adequate to assure 
every school child a good lunch at 
noon,” President Truman declared in his 
State of the Union message to Congress. 
He pointed out the fact that Congress 
had recognized this need for a continu- 
ing school lunch program and he hoped 
that legislation would be enacted in time 
for a permanent program to start with 
the beginning of the school year next 
autumn. ; 

Stirrings along that line have already 
been felt. The House Rules Committee 
a few days after the message took steps 
to place H.R. 3370 before the House for 
early consideration. No action has been 
taken to date in the Senate on S. 962. 

H.R. 3370 provides basic comprehen- 
sive legislation for aid, in general, to the 
states in the operation of school lunch 
programs as permanent and integral 
parts of their school systems, according 
to the report which accompanies this bill. 
It would supersede the prevailing ar- 
rangement of a temporary year-to-year 
program. The bill proposes grants-in-aid 
to the states which are required to match 
these grants. 


| National Science Foundation Bill 


Another national science foundation 
bill was introduced in the Senate late in 
January to reconcile controversial points 
in other pending bills for the establish- 
ment of such a foundation, according to 
the sponsor of the proposal, Senator 
Willis of Indiana. Mr. Willis was joined 
in his sponsorship by seven other sena- 
tors. 

The bill provides for the formation of 
an independent corporation by 50 of the 
most distinguished leaders in the nation, 
scientists and laymen. This body would 
have the responsibility of evaluating the 
changing needs of scientists, reporting to 
| Congress and allocating the funds. Sena- 
tor Willis pointed out that the National 

Academy of Sciences had functioned 
quietly and efficiently on this same prin- 
ciple for eighty years. 

Chief among bills proposing a national 
science foundation are the Magnuson 
and Kilgore bills. Extensive hearings 
have been held and some 100 witnesses 
called but no substantial agreement has 
resulted. In December a new bill was 
introduced, S. 1720, in an effort to reach 
an agreement but it contains many new 
and controversial features. 

According to Senator Willis, the sub- 
ject of federal aid to science is too im- 
portant to be settled without exploring 
all methods. 

His own bill would safeguard the in- 
dependence of science while providing it 

| with federal financial support, he asserts. 
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FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 


Ditto Workbooks are com- 
piled by noted authorities to 
save you hours of classroom 
time, get more seat work, 
do less night work and in- 
crease class averages. 50 
subjects. One book serves 
100 students. Test them in 
your classroom. Get free 
samples, check coupon at 
right. 
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The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Désiré Defauw, Musical Director 


inated = 


FOR PERFECT RESULTS 


Superior performance stems from perfect 
co-ordination—smooth, integrated action—in 
symphony orchestras or in the making of copies. 
Ditto supplies assure better results—because 
they are designed and compounded for the 
single purpose of blending—balancing—each 
with the other—to make clearer, cleaner copies 
—faster. 

Make the mostof yourtimeand effort—use gen- 


uine Ditto Supplies for speedier, perfect results! 
Yours For The Asking—Free Ditto Sample 
Lesson For Classroom Use! Ditto has compiled 
55 authoritative workbooks for all grades— 
printed in Ditto reproducing ink—each master 
good for 100 copies. They have saved thou- 
sands of hours for teachers. Use the coupon to 
learn how Ditto can help you to more teaching 
time—more leisure time! Write today. 
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623 SOUTH OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





run ——-CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAYee2<<= 
DITTO, Inc., 623 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Gentlemen— Without obligation, please send: 


( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 


Primary Secondary ( ) \\ 
fhe meg | High. School wo da LS 
( ) New Ditto Workboo talog » 


Naltictnks ebchinieaieis bceeas wy. -- peoccece 
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ADAPTS. cccccecocecccere SN pe dGeseddcceecredesee 
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( ) Free 2 gs Workbook Lessons. My class is 
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Atlas suggests that school administrators may find the above 
questions helpful in selecting new shop equipment. Check Atlas 
machine tools, against them. . . 

Right Capacity—Yes! Atlas bench tools are ideal for instructing 
and for developing practical skill on every fundamental tool opera- 
tion. Yet you don't pay for more machining capacity than your 
students need. 

Industrially Practical—Yes! These same Atlas tools are at work in 
thousands of plants today. Many students will later use them on 
the job. 

Ruggedly Constructed—Yes! Industry's 24-hour schedules have 
proved Atlas’ long-wearing qualities. The experience of many schools 
has shown that Atlas tools stand up under inexpert student use. 


Precision-Engineered—Yes! All the most modern precision grind- 
ing and machining equipment is used in building Atlas tools. 


Reasonably Priced—Yes! Atlas modern line production methods 
make it possible for you to obtain more tools per equipment dollar. 


If you're planning to expand or revamp your shop “laboratories” 
this Fall, send for a copy of the latest Atlas catalog, with complete 
details on all the tools. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


335 N. PITCHER ST. * KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN 
3, 


ite 
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SHAPERS ORME PRESSES 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 5221, late in January 
providing equal pay for equal work fo: 
women and for other purposes, which 
has been referred to the committee on 
labor. The bill would create a division 
in the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to be known as the 
“equal pay division,” which would pro- 
hibit wage rate differentials based on 
sex, 





Citizens’ Committee on Education 
A citizens’ federal committee on edu- 


cation of the U. S. Office of Education 
has been established, its purpose being 
to provide a channel whereby a repre- 
sentative group of lay leaders will serve 
as an advisory group to the Office of 
Education and will reflect the thinking 
of laymen on educational problems of 
national significance. 

There are three persons on the com- 
mittee from each of the following nine 
areas of the nation’s life: agriculture, 
business, homemaking, labor, manufac- 
turing, Negro life, professions, religious 
groups and veterans’ groups. The first 
meeting of the committee will be held 
in March, and it is proposed that three 
meetings be held yearly. 


For Education of Handicapped 


A bill to establish a Federal Commis- 
sion for the Physically Handicapped has 
been introduced in the House. Among 
other functions of such a commission 
would be providing for the education 
and training of the physically handi- 
capped. It would be administered by 
the U. S. Department of Labor and 
would have a president and a secretary 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. The present Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation would be transferred from 
the Federal Security Agency to the 
commission. 


Fifth American Teachers’ Congress 


The organizing committee of the 
fifth American Congress of Teachers 
is drafting plans for the congress which 
will be held in Mexico City May 8 to 
15, according to the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. The committee has 
asked .the attendance of all member 
groups, of national departments of edu- 
cation, of cultural centers and of other 
organizations interested in world educa- 
tional problems. 

The following subjects of discussion 
have been tentatively announced. 

The teacher and problems of national 
independence — economic development 
and the preservation of peace in the 
Americas 

Program for raising the level of living, 
materially and culturally, for the Ameri- 
can masses 
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Equipment 
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sion 
aa There are no separate screens, projectors, 
1 by speakers, or amplifiers to set up and adjust... 
a all parts and all controls are contained in a 
08 single, handsome cabinet. There is no room 
iona 
from preparation necessary... Sono-Vision requires 
the no darkened room. There is no time wasted, no 
disruption of classroom routine. ..Sono-Vision 
° starts with the push of one button, stops with 
ae the push of another, and can be moved easily 
ae from room to room. 
to 
tees Sono-Vision is the ideal answer to your prob- 
_ lems of audio-visual training. Our booklet, 
m 
edu- “Simplicity in Visual Education,” tells you why. 
7 May we send you a copy? 
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Problems of democracy in America 

Fundamental problems of education 
in America 

The professional, economic, social and 
juridical position of the American 
teacher 

Organization problems of the profes- 
sion 

Collaboration of the American teach- 
ing profession with the U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Our Membership in U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Identical resolutions in the Senate and 
the House January 28 would provide for 
the membership of and participation by 
the United States in the United Nations 


Education, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. The resolutions authorize 
the President to accept membership for 
this country and to designate from time 
to time representatives and an appro- 
priate number of alternates to attend 
specified sessions of the general con- 
ference of the organization. 

The Secretary of State is likewise au- 
thorized to establish a National Com- 
mission on Education, Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation and to designate 
not to exceed 30 persons representative 
of the educational and scientific interests 
of the United States to serve on the com- 
mission. No member of the commission 
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SETS THE PACE 
IN PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING DESIGN 
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For years buyers of school seating have 
looked to PEABODY for the latest in school 
They have found that in 
the progress of Peabody seating, the new 


seating design. 


designs have always been practical. Catch- 
eye novelty ideas for sales making purposes 
have always been avoided. 


Our new line of steel frame, movable chair 
type desks embodies practical design, to- 
gether with greater comfort, greater flexi- 
bility in use, and promotes a finer degree 
of efficiency for both teacher and pupil. 


Ask your Peabody distributor for details 
and prices or write us. 








No. 201 PEABODY STEEL FRAME 


MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


Posture-Fit Floating (plywood) Back Rest 
Form-Fit (plywood) Seat 

Light Weight Pressed Steel Frame 

Duo Adjustable Top 


No. 202 PEABODY STEEL FRAME 


MOVABLE TABLET ARM 
CHAIR 


Posture-Fit Floating (plywood) Back Rest 
Form-Fit (plywood) Seat 

Roomy Tablet Arm 

Light Weight Pressed Steel Frame 

Sanitary Foot Closure—Dirt Can't Collect 


THE PEABODY COMPAN 


NORTH MANCHESTER 
INDIANA 
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shall be allowed any compensation for 
service, 

Representatives and alternates desig- 
nated by the President to represent the 
United States at the general conference 
shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at such rates not to exceed $12,000 
per annum as the President may de- 
termine for such periods as he may 
specify. 


"University for Universal Peace" 


To create and establish an interna- 
tional university for the purpose of pro- 
moting universal understanding, justice 
and permanent peace is the sanguine 
purpose of a House bill introduced late 
in January. 

This international educational insti- 
tution would be known as the University 
for Universal Peace. It would be located 
in the central part of the United States. 
The management of the university 
would be under a board of control with 
members from each state. 

The student body of this international 
institution would consist of two students 
each year from the District of Columbia 
and each state, territory and possession 
of the U. S. Such students would be 
selected by the educators of their par- 
ticular state or territory. Not more than 
25 students would be permitted in any 
one year from any foreign state, nation 
or people. Two thirds of the faculty 
would at all times be natural-born citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The course of study would include, 
but not be limited to, forms of gov- 
ernment, political and governmental 
theories, international law, international 
cooperation, international business and 
trade practices, racial and religious prej- 
udices and their eradication and so on. 
The degree conferred would be that of 


master of justice and peace. 


Would Curb Musicians’ Union 


The House on February 21 passed by 
a vote of 222 to 43 the bill introduced 
by Representative Lea which is aimed 
at curbing the powers of James C. 
Petrillo, musicians’ union head. The 
measure would prohibit under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment certain co- 
ercive practices affecting radio broad- 
casting. The legislation has grown out 
of demands made on broadcasters by 
Petrillo which a self-respecting govern- 
ment cannot afford to permit, according 
to Representative Lea, chairman of the 
committee. 


Office Machines Declared Surplus 


Office machines, particularly type- 
writers, are being declared surplus at an 
accelerating rate, the War Assets Cor- 
poration reported February. 5. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 standard typewriters and 
3000 portables were declared surplus 
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BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
MODEL B 





HIS Balopticon, for use with standard lantern slides, is in production for your use. It is mod- 
| ane priced and provides an economical means of illustrating lectures and group discussions. 
Its optical and illuminating systems are of exceptionally high quality and permit large, brilliant, 
clear screen pictures critically sharp from one edge of the screen to the other. Because of its sturdy 
construction and ease of operation it is particularly well adapted for use by inexperienced opera- 
tors and will provide long, trouble-free service. Write for complete information. Ask for Catalog 


E-11. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
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The surface of a CHURCH MOL-TEX Seat is easy to keep 
clean with mild soap and water. No harsh disinfectants are 
necessary. 

This fact has been proved by exhaustive bacteriological tests. 


And it’s easy to understand when you realize that they are 
molded of hard, tough plastic, under 400,000 lb. pressure. 


The surface of the plastic is permanently as smooth as glass, 


impervious to moisture and free of any pores or crevices that 
could harbor germs. 


AN INVESTMENT WHERE FIRST COST IS LAST COST 


Experience shows that CHURCH 
MOL-TEX Seats actually cost less 
because they never wear out—never 
need replacing. Once installed they 
last the life of the building. The first 
cost is the last cost. 


Note the heavy steel hinge plate 
molded integrally and anchored in 
the back of seat to make it split-proof. 
Hinges are rust-and-corrosion pro- 
tected. No exposed metal. CHURCH MOL-TEX Seats are the 
final answer for new and old schools. Fit every make of bowl. 


Write for free cross section of a CHURCH MOL-TEX Seat. 


CHURCH 4x deat 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of Ammucan Rapiaros & Standard Sanitany conrosanon 



















| during the last three months of 1945 


Practically no new machines are bein; 
declared surplus. Schools and other non 


_ profit institutions get second priority on 


these machines. 


Advocates Rural Electrification 


President Truman declared in his 
message to Congress January 21 that he 
believed a practical rural electrification 
program should be carried forward a: 
rapidly as possible. This will involve 
loans of approximately $1,800,000,000 
over the next ten years, much of whic! 
will be repaid during that period. He 
proposed that the loan authorization for 


_ the Rural Electrification Administration 


for the fiscal year 1947 be increased from 
$200,000,000 to $250,000,000. 

Such a stepping up of the R.E.A. pro 
gram would mean taking electrification 
to remote homes and schools. 


Traveling Workshops 


Traveling workshops are a feature of 
the cooperative educational programs 
which the Inter-American Education 
Foundation has under way in several 
American republics, through agreements 
with their governments, according to 
recent word from the Office of Inter 
American Affairs. 

Experts in various fields of education 


have been sent to Nicaragua, Guatemala, 


Ecuador, Haiti and Paraguay to work 
with educational officials and teachers 
on problems of national interest. 

The workshops, equipped with teach- 
ing exhibits, instruction and classroom 
material, travel through centers of great- 
est population, holding two week ses- 
sions. Teachers in the vicinity of each 
city are provided with means of trans 
portation for attending the course. 
Night sessions are arranged for both 
parents and teachers. 


Studies of Children's Health 


A joint resolution introduced in the 
Senate would authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to make certain studies of the 
health of school children. 

In cooperation with federal, state and 
local agencies and qualified institutions 
of higher education, the Children’s Bu- 
reau would (1) make studies of the 


| health and physical status of children 
| of school ages; (2) make studies of the 
| facilities and services offered by schools 


for the correction of physical defects of 
school children; (3) recommend the use 
of, and demonstrate in representative 
urban and rural areas, methods of con- 
ducting school health examinations and 
providing school health service. 

To carry out the provisions of this 
joint resolution, $100,000 would be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending 


| June 30, 1946; $450,000 for the second 
| fiscal year, and $450,000 for the third 


_ fiscal year. 
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Maybe you've felt like using violent means to get stubborn 
wax off floors. But it can be a simple operation. Just use 
Wyandotte F-100.* This all-soluble cleaner does a quick 
and thorough job of dewaxing .. . as well as cleaning floors 
and washing painted surfaces. 


And it's only one of the specialized Wyandotte Products 
so popular with men in charge of maintenance cleaning! 


Wyandotte Detergent is an all-around cleaner safe any 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - 
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place you can use water. It rinses freely, leaving no film 
to catch dirt or cause slippery floors. 


Wyandotte 97 Paste is for those who prefer a paste 
cleaner for porcelain and metal surfaces. 

And for an effective deodorizing treatment, use Wyan- 
dotte Steri-Chlor® as either rinse or spray. 


Your Wyandotte Representative will be glad to show 
you how these Wyandotte Products can help you. 
* Registered trade-mark 


Wyandotte, Michigan + Service Representatives in 88 Citi 








New Sa!-r:ies in Colorado Springs 

A new salary schedule for school em- 
ployes became effective January 1 in 
Colorado Springs, the average salary be- 
ing 17 per cent higher than in 1941. 


School Cost Study in Illinois 


W. C. Jackman, superintendent of 
schools at Elmhurst, IIl., has made a cost 
study of 12 west suburban schools for 
January 1946 to discover what the cost 
increases have been since 1940-41. 





The average increase in the educational 
fund based on average daily attendance 
was $19.27 and $3.14 for the building 
fund based on average daily attendance. 
The corresponding cost estimates based 
on the enrollment figures were $15.43 for 
the educational fund and $4.36 for the 
building fund. 


"Ignore N.E.A.'s Chicago Report" 


Local units of the P.-T. A. in Chi- 
cago recently received a directive from 
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SAVE FLOORS 


wtth 


PYRA 


-SEAL 


To protect floors only from surface wear is NOT 
sufficient protection. Floors, in order to give the 
full wear built into them, should also be protected 


underneath the surface. 


PYRA-SEAL is the ONE floor seal that provides 
BOTH of these protective qualities. On the floor 
surface, PYRA-SEAL gives a hard, lustrous, beau- 
tiful finish that withstands hard foot traffic. Under- 
neath, PYRA-SEAL seals the pores in the floors. 


r. 


floor itself, keeping out water seepage and other 
floor destroying agents. Sealing the pores saves 
your floors. . 


\ It fuses with the wood, becoming a part of the 


. protects your floor in- 


vestment. Investigate. Write for cata- 


log TODAY. 


Maple Flooring 
mufacturers Assn. 
National Oak Flooring 
lanufacturers Assn. 
Leading Architects. 


ST. LOUIS 
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their governing board, the Chicago con- 
ference committee, approved by the Illi- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
asking them to ignore the report of the 
N.E.A. on the Chicago school system ] 
which was made last spring, since it is a 
“controversial issue” which touches on 
“the administrative functions of the 
schools.” 

Several groups, in defiance of the di- 
rective, have held meetings condemning 
the Chicago conference committee for f 
trying to throttle local action. They have | 
urged all P.-T.A. units to make a com- 
plete study of the report and have recom. 
mended a special meeting of the state | 
congress of the P.-T.A. in March to J 
study the report and distribute a sum- 
mary of the findings to all members. 
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Military Training 'Useless”’ i 


Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, told the House 
military affairs committee recently that 
the atomic bomb had made peace-time 
military training “the most useless of all 
forms of preparation” for any future war. 
Military training under Army and Navy 
supervision, he said, would merely “un 
fit” men for future combat because it 
would mean training with obsolete 
weapons. 

There is no defense against the atomic 
bomb, Doctor Hutchins declared. Since 
we cannot beat it, the only thing to do 
is to “beat war.” The U.N.O. is af 
“timid, limited first step” toward pre 
venting future wars. “The march must | 
be to world government and world se 
curity and the United Nations Organi 
zation is the first step,” he said. 





a ers 


Veterans Return to Teaching 


Fifty-three veterans have returned to 
teaching jobs or have been employed for 
the first time in the schools of Cook 
County, Illinois, according to Noble J. 
Puffer, county superintendent. This has 
relieved the shortage of teachers, par- | 
ticularly in the science and physical edu- 
cation departments. Fourteen principals 
of high schools in the county, which in- 
cludes suburbs of Chicago, report that 
475 G.1.’s have been awarded their high 
school diplomas on the basis of educa- J 
tional experiences received while in 
service, 





BUILDINGS 


Hammond, Ind., to Have New Schools 


Hammond, Ind., has in prospect a five 
year school building program involving 
nine large schools. Six will be new 
structures and three will be additions. 
The program involves housing in new 
or remodeled buildings approximately 
50 per cent of the primary and secondary 
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it takes two to make a deal 


Especially the kind of deal Columbia gives you! First 
there are our mills which turn out only top quality window 
shades and Venetian blinds. (These days of restrictions we 
give you the very best we can with “what we have to work 
with.”) Then there is the well-equipped Columbia dealer in 


See Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, 


WINDOW SHADES 
AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


INC. © 2285 FIFTH 
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your town who is a master at sizing up your requirements 
and making installations. : 

Some of our shade and blind lines are still limited, but 
there's no limit to the Columbia Mills’ quality, and the 
Columbia dealer's service! 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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“WESTONE 
SURE KEEPS 
DUST DOWN!” 






WESTONE, the liquid chemical floor treatment 
simplifies floor maintenance problems. It continu- 
ally improves floor appearance, penetrates rapidly 
and evenly and actually seems to become part 
of the floor material itself. 


HOW WESTONE CONTROLS DUST 


Floor traffic ig one of the main causes of dust in 
room atmosphere, and continuous traffic never 
gives the dust a chance to settle. Even open 
windows do not contribute as much atmospheric 
dust as does floor traffic. Westone has, in addition 
to its other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust 
and where it is properly used to maintain a floor, ~. 
the atmosphere will be comparatively free from it oy 
because foot traffic will not cause the dust to rise. %, 


WESTONE CLEANS BLACKBOARDS! yy 
y 


Wipe Blackboard with cloth dampened with Westone. 


Wipe off excess with a clean dry cloth. Allow Black- 
board 12 hours to dry. Results will be amazing. 


Write for FREE booklet 


PT.¢ 











school pupils of the city, which has 
doubled its population in every decade 
since 1910. 

The Warren S. Holmes Company, 
Lansing, Mich., is the architect. Supt. 


| Lee L. Caldwell and his staff are mak- 


ing a careful reappraisal of curriculum, 
and a sociological survey is being con 
ducted jointly by the architects and 
school staff to supplement an earlier edu 
cational survey by determining the com- 
munity use desirable for each building. 


Building Program Approved 


Citizens of Hutchinson, Kan., have 
approved a public school ten year build- 
ing program costing $1,330,000 and a 
supervised recreation program, both of 
which were well publicized by public 


| meetings, newspaper articles, radio and 


| a special issue of the High School Buzz, 


which was distributed to every home in 


| the school district. 


Industrialists Back Building Plan 
Twenty-seven leading industrialists of 

Appleton, Wis., recently made a critical 

study of its grade schools and found 


| them lacking. The average age of the 


schools was found to be 53, the oldest be 
ing 60 and the newest 39. They were 
found to have poor lighting and half of 
them, poor ventilation; they have no ac 
commodations for visual education, 
physical education, dramatics, speech, 
music and a library. There is no space 
for health work, for art, bench work and 
science, 

The industrialists making the survey 
were convinced that where schools are 
best, practically everything else is best, 
including government, homes, health, 
incomes; they were motivated by the de- 
sire to see that the children of Appleton 
had the best educational facilities obtain 
able. 

In a full page advertisement in the 
Appleton Post-Crescent, they recom- 
mended that the mayor, the council and 
the citizens adopt the program of the 
board of education calling for the con 
struction of five new grade schools over 
a period of fifteen years at a cost of 
$300,000 each. They recommended that 
an immediate but reasonable tax be 
levied in the amount of $100,000 each 
year for the fifteen year period and that 
the first school be built in three years. 





ADMINISTRATION 





Legal Decisions on Bus Service 


Transportation of children to private 
church schools in public school buses was 

| upheld by the New Jersey court of errors 
and appeals, highest state court, in a re 
cent 6 to 3 opinion. The decision was on 
| an action by A. R. Everson of Ewing, 
| N. J., vice president of the New Jersey 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SOUTH CENTRAL 
Wore Lvidevece PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SEATTLE, WASH. WRITES: 


You applied type C-9 % inch Acousti- 
Celotex to the ceilings of the 
corridors, and we find that the noise 
OTEX level has been lowered almost beyond 
ACOQUSTI-CEL belief. It is now possible to carry on 
a normal conversation in the corri- 


SOUND dors, and we can readily see that it 


is going to make a decided difference 
ING in the mental reactions on the part of 
CONDITION the students and employees in this 
building. The classroom which you 
treated with the same material is much 
improved. The use of sound equipment 
such as motion picture projectors 

and play—back equipment function much 
better in this room than in any non— 
treated room in the building. 





Increases School 
Efficiency 


We are very much pleased with the work 
and hope that we can continue in our 
program of sound conditioning our 
School buildings until we have all 
rooms so treated. 


Very truly yours, 


SB Mhat, 7 











Superintendent 
i i kes this the 
: tet more than 100,000 installations ma 
f performance like this is why more ; tate ae ial 
ak ee condition with Acousti-Celotex leading acoustical organization in : 
schoo - E : 
than with any other acoustical material! No matter what your pe rapa ps4 
local Acousti-Celotex distributor. 
: ot i dvantage consult your 
-Celotex* gives you this double a mage wets SANS ROO 
hl ich cg 1. Quality control in manufac- chiigninn. No job ea ir : ee a "tae 
re backed by she mapicelians oak eae UES lec Che o 3, Illinois. It will 
eine Ee Celotex Corporation. 2. Quality ae it i 3 ft Hs : cola in the sound 
ntrol in installation backed by Celotex-selected- bring to your a a : a 
co é - . . oo ‘ 
and-trained local distributors. The experience of conditioning of sc 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


" Porferailea Fibre Tile fia 


: ini d Equipments, Ltd. 
Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere + In Canada: Dominion Sound Eq 
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Taxpayers Association, asking that the 
New Jersey school bus law of 1941 pro- 
viding such transportation be declared 
unconstitutional. The American Civil 
Liberties Union supported Mr, Everson 
with a brief holding that the law vio- 
lated “the historic American doctrine of 
the separation of church and state.” 
Chancellor Luther A. Campbell for 
the majority of the court held that pupils 
of sectarian schools were merely sharing 
privileges provided for pupils of public 


schools and as such were entitled to 
transportation. “To give aid to some 
parents,” he said, “and thus enable them 


to comply with the compulsory (educa- 





tional) statutes, and to deny it to others 
in an identical physical situation on sec- 
tarian grounds, and so leave them liable 
to the infliction of the prescribed penal- 
ties, would be a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

Justice Clarence E. Case for the minor- 
ity held that “the furnishing of such 
transportation to private or parochial 
schools out of public money is in aid of 
the schools and violates constitutional 
provisions prohibiting such aid.” 

The court of errors and appeals of 
Kentucky, in the case of Nichols vs. 
Henry, arrived at the same conclusion 
but in so doing developed more fully the 


USE TOMORROW'S TEACHING AID TODAY 


112-Page 
Teacher’s Manual 


%& FILMSETS value and utility are increased 
many-fold by the 112-page Tendon Manual 
with its 672 carefully selected illustrations from 
the films. Each 2-page spread in this manual 
is a lesson outline—a quick, convenient supple- 
ment to introduction and review of Textbook 
or lesson subjects. Manual does not dictate 
how lessons are to be taught as that is the task 
of the teacher. To FILMSE 
available an attractive metal se ~ oy | 
film cabinet, each drawer built to house 
preserve 12 films. 


% FILMSETS 22 economic subjects follow: 
Old Fashioned Farm .. A City Home . . Wheat 
oa Bread Milk . . Fish Meat Animals 
it . Truck and Poultry Farm . . Coffee 
ar. . Tea—Rice—Coconuts . . Rubber 
owing Fibers . Leather . 
Lumber . . Clay and Stone . . Peat and Coal 
. Iron and Steel. . Petroleum . . Watersheds 
and Power. . Transportation and Cities 
Mass Production. 

} FILMSETS 26 ional subjects follow: 
Zones .. Canada .. Alaska and Eskimos 
Atlantic Coast Mississippi Basin . . Rocky 
Mountains . . Pacific Coast . Mexico and 
Central America . . West Indies and Panama 

Andes and Pampas Amazon . . British 
Isles. Lowlands of Europe . Mountains of 
Europe . . Plains of Europe Russia . . Medi- 
North Africa . . Central 
‘South of the Himalayas 
. China. . Japan 


chasers is 


ree 


terranean —_ 
Africa Desert . 
. North of the eS 
Pacific Islands Austr: 


*% In building FILMSETS three requirements 
were made of every scene accepted; (1) accu- 
racy and authority, (2) photographic quality, 
(3) correlation with lesson theme. 


FILMSETS is affiliated with 
DeVRY Corporation 


YOUR BEST BUY IS A 3- 


educators 


on-film projector that: 
and silent films; 


indoors and out. 











Polmese 


row neon PICTURE 
SROOM 


EACHING FILMS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Enjoy a rich experience in projected (visual) classroom 
teaching with FILMSETS 
help teachers enhance classroom interest, develop thinking 
analysis on the on of the students and promote construc- 
tive classroom 

classroom teaching films available to intermediate ele- 
mentary grades that thoroughly cover the entire course 
of study in one major field. FILMSETS give you the Teach- 
ing Aid of Tomorrow interestingly and accurately—cur- 
rently revised—adequately to present one of today’s most 
important lesson subjects. Write today for details 
FILMSETS that took more than five years to produce at a 
cost of $100,000.00—and that are available to you at the 
es Sapa low price of $12.00 per reel. 

s as you wish. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 
subject and $2.50 in the splendid 112-page illustrated 
Teachers’ Manual and Lesson Guide. Convince yourself 
of FILMSETS value to today’s teaching program. 
FILMSETS were planned, produced and captioned by 
who 
student's need. They have the endorsement of outstanding 
men in the educational field. They are 
cable to today’s global teaching problems—important 
both to introduction and review of lesson subjects. 
FILMSETS are immediately available. The time to use 
them is now. As with text books, 
tinually kept up to date. 


PURPOSE DeVRY 
The NEW DeVRY is a 3-purpose portable 16mm. sound- 
(1) SAFELY projects both sound 
(2) shows both black-and-white and color 
film without extra equipment; (3) and that has separately 
housed 25-watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch electro-dynamic 
speaker which afford portable Public Address facilities— 
As easy to operate as a radio. DeVRY 
Model 16-1966 Sound-on-Film Projector illustrated at right. 


DeVRY CORPORATION, III1 Armitage, Chicago 14 


- DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicag 
( ) Please send complete data on FIL. 
, of Audio-Visual Teaching Equipment. ( 
‘ School LS 
ay 


Only 5-TIME WINNER of Army-Navy “'E” for the 
- preduction of motion picture sound equipment 


—200-ft., 16mm silent films that 


iscussion. FILMSETS are the only direct 


about 


Buy as many 


Invest $12.00 in one FILMSET | 


knew the teacher's problem and the 
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public benefit and responsibility doctrine 
advanced in the New Jersey case. 


Facts on Football Fatalities 


For fourteen years, Floyd R. Eastwood, 
director of health and physical education 
at Purdue University, has made a na- 
tional survey of football fatalities. 

The following are among the findings 
of his 1945 survey. 

Fewer football fatalities were reported 
in 1945 than in any previous year dur- 
ing which these studies have been made. 
The decrease in number over 1944 was 
67 per cent. 

No college or athletic club fatalities 
were reported for 1945. 

Generally speaking, traffic fatalities for 
ages 15 to 24 for 1945 are 14 times 
greater than the average high school 
football fatality rate for the last fourteen 
years. 

Regular scheduled footb>!l games con 
tinue to be more hazardous than practice 
or scrimmage periods. 

As in 1944, there is no evidence of an 
increase in fatal accidents to younger 
individuals playing high school football. 

The 1945 increase in fatalities result- 
ing from “being blocked” should be in 
vestigated, as these fatalities may have 
been increased by (1) type of formation 
and (2) present blocking rules. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





Film Council of America Meets 


The Film Council of America, consist- 
ing of delegates from the principal na- 
tional organizations concerned with the 
production, distribution and use of infor- 
mational and educational films, adopted 
a program of action for 1946 and elected 
officers at conferences held in Washing- 
ton in January. The former associate 
chief of the bureau of motion pictures of 
the O.W.]., C. R. Reagan, was elected 
president. The council’s headquarters 
are in the office of the secretary, Vernon 
G. Dameron, department of visual in- 
struction, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The council grew out of the National 
Advisory Film Committee of the Office 
of War Information. 


Visual Ed Dealers to Convene 


The National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers will hold a convention 
and trade show in Chicago next summer, 
probably August 5 and 6. Don White of 
Atlanta, Ga., a recently discharged 
A.A.F. photographic officer and before 
that a writer and supervisor of Army 
training films, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the association, which 
expects to set up permanent offices in 
Chicago shortly. 
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Something goes into Da-Lite Screens 
that can’t be measured by light meters, 





tests of tensile strength or other physi- 
cal gauges of value. It is the priceless 
ingredient of specialized knowledge 
gained from over 36 years of screen 
making. This ingredient is your guar- 


antee of correct design, brighter, clearer 





projection and long, dependable per- 





formance. Ask your supplier for 


<> 
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Glass-Beaded 


% C 4 f = N STANDARD CHALLENGER 


Locks automatically at correct picture proportions (an exclusive 
Da-Lite feature). Square sizes (see above) for slides adjust to 
rectangular proportions for movies. 





ELECTROL 
Electrically operated. For large class- 
rooms and auditoriums. 10 sizes, 
from 8 ft. wide to 16 ft. wide in- 


MODEL B 
Roller mounted screen in protective 
metal case. 12 sizes— 30” x 40” to 


DELUXE CHALLENGER 84” x 84” inclusive. clusive. 
Extra large tripod screen with a 
crank-operated extension rod to Write for descriptive literature! Address Dept. NS-3. 


raise fabric to operating position. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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MEETINGS 





American Vocational Convention 


The main topic of discussion at the 
American Vocational Association’s con- 
vention in, Buffalo, N. Y., in early Feb- 
ruary was the training and retraining of 
returned veterans. Differences appar- 
ently exist among the states as to the ex- 
tent of training and methods used which 
would seem to indicate a need for de- 
veloping a standardized procedure for 
carrying on this work, 


The establishment and administration 





of area schools were discussed. In spite of 
the fact that the use of federal subsidies 
for this type of program presents diff- 
culties, some states have already set up 
area schools and are operating them at 
the expense of the state. It is believed 
that considerable development may be 
expected along this line even though 
federal funds are not assigned. 
Provisions for vocational education in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades also 
received attention, the main issue appear- 
ing to be the assurance that the instruc- 
tion given would be of less than college 
grade. Fear was expressed that the 
courses offered might tend to become col- 








Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 
In Your School Washrooms 























Good background and environment are necessary to the making of a 


good product. 


In this mill, for over 20 years, the people of Bay West 


have devoted all their time and skill to the manufacture of one product 


— towels, made from pure sulphate paper, for washroom use. 


This specialization is important to you because it means that the combined 


efforts of every person at the mill, and their experience gained through 


the years, is directed toward one objective — the manufacture of the 


finest washroom towels obtainable — to be dis- 


at a fair price. 





Member of No- 
tional School 
Service Institute 





A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


tributed through leading school supply merchants, 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 

















legiate rather than being ot a terminal 
nature. Dr. Lewis A. Wilson of the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion stated that a recommendation had 
been made by his department for estab- 
lishing centers in the state at which tér- 
minal courses of a technical nature would 
be offered on a post high school level. 
These schools are in process of being 
organized and are likely to be in opera- 
tion in the near future. This movement 
follows in a general way the plan for 
carrying on area schools in some of the 
states. 

J. C. Wright announced his retirement 
from the federal staff in the Office of 
Education and introduced his successor, 
R. W. Gregory. Tribute was paid to 
Mr. Wright in a number of the meetings 
because of his long service to the cause 
of vocational education. 

C. L. Grieber, director of the Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, was elected president of the 
A.V.A. and Charles Sylvester, director 
of vocational education for the Baltimore 
public schools, was elected treasurer. 
L. H. Dennis was continued as executive 
secretary. Fifteen hundred members 
attended. 








Coming Meetings 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, St. Louis, April 
9-12. 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors, New York City, March 4-7; Chicago, 
March 12-14. 

American Council on Education, 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3, 4. 

American Education Week, November 10-16. 


Stevens 


American Federation of Teachers, St. Paul, 
Minn., third week in August. 
Association of School Business Officials, 


Pittsburgh, April 14-18. 

Idaho Education Association State Delegate 
Assembly, Boise, April. 

Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, May 3-6. 
Kentucky Education Association, Hotel Brown, 

Louisville, April 17-19. 

Michigan Education Association Representa- 
tive Assembly, Hotel Olds, Lansing, April 
5, 6. 

Mississippi Education Association, Heidelberg 
Hotel, Jackson, March 15, 16. 

Music Educators National Conference, Cleve- 
land, March 28-April 3. 

National “Catholic Educational Association, 
Kiel Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, April 
23-25. Catholic Library Association in con- 
junction. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Denver, May 20-22. 

North Carolina Education Association, Ashe- 
ville, March 28-30. 

Oregon State Teachers Association, Portland, 
March 28-30. 

Tennessee Education Association, Hotel 
Andrew Jackson, Nashville, April 18-20. 
Tennessee Negro Education Association, A. 
and |. State College, Nashville, April 18-20. 
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: If you were to apply your own ideas of 
‘ | color to this well-known bird, it is likely 
, you would color some areas incorrectly. 
- — But the CORONET sound motion picture, 
THE BOBOLINK AND BLUEJAY, presents 
al 
ril 
young bluejays and their parents in full, 
* —§ lifelike, natural color—gives correct im- 
; pressions to all who see it. It is but one 
ul 
of the popular color films in the new 
Is, 
" catalog of CORONET Instructional Films. 
fe. There are dozens of other Coronet natural color sound films 
oe available on birds, flowers, Indians of the Southwest, life in Mex- 
mg § ico, science, health, safety, vocational guidance and physical edu- 
- cation. Some are also available in black and white, and a few 
_ = subjects which do not require color are black and white only. 
il F All have been produced in collaboration with subject matter 
” specialists for classroom use. Many others are in production. 
“i Write for the new illustrated catalog of Coronet 
he- Instructional Films —it will be mailed promptly. 
d, § 
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A § 
20 INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
— 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, 
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Business Teachers Meet 

Private business schools have an ad- 
vantage over public schools, according to 
O. M. Correll, president of the Minne- 
sota School of Business, Minneapolis, 
who spoke at a recent meeting of the 
National Business Teachers’ Association 
in Cincinnati. Private schools, he said, 
can change their courses immediately to 
meet veterans’ demands, whereas public 
schools cannot change them until they 
confer with trustees and, in some cases, 
until the legislature acts. 

Mr. Correll said that 10 per cent of 
the veterans who are continuing their 
education are choosing the business field 
and that there is a notable trend away 
from the study of clerical subjects toward 
training in advertising, selling and man 
agement. 

Prof. Hamden L. Forkner, head of the 
department of business and vocational 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, stated that educational prog 
ress will halt unless teachers take part 
in community affairs. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


U.N.O. Art Poster Contest 





Because young people have a stake in 
the success of the United Nations Or 
ganization, the Christian Science Mont- 




















tor believes that school pupils and college 
students should be given an opportunity 
to express themselves on the U.N.O. and 
what it means to them. It is, therefore, 
opening its columns to reproduce, at 
special rates of payment, the outstanding 
art posters submitted to it by pupils and 
students on the theme: “What U.N.O. 
Means to Me.” 

The sum of $100 will be paid for the 
best poster received from a high school 
pupil and $100 for the best from a stu- 
dent attending either art school, trade 
school or college. The second best in 
both classifications will be paid $25. 

Posters must reach the Monitor’s mag 
azine editor by April 6, 1946. They may 
be done in black and one color, be pref- 
erably horizontal and should not meas- 
ure more than 30 by 24 inches. Each 
entry must be accompanied by an entry 
blank verifying the work’s originality. 


Quiz Kids to Find "Best Teacher" 


The Quiz Kids of radio fame are 
sponsoring a competition to find the 
“best teacher in America.” The winner, 
to be selected by his or her own pupils, 
will be given a year of advanced study 
at the University of Chicago, North- 
western University or University of 
Notre Dame. The award will include 
tuition fees, living expenses, transporta 
tion to and from Chicago and $1000. 
Any grade or high school pupil in the 








C.P. $36.50. 





VISIT US AT THE 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO CONVENTIONS 2 


See the Beckley-Cardy exhibit at the N.E.A. Conventions. 3 
New York, March 4-7 (Space B-3); Chicago, March 1!2-14 
(Space A-!7). Plan also to see the year ‘round, permanent 
exhibit at the address below. 


|. Eraser Slide, all aluminum, 
long. 


. Wire-set bristle brush for long life. 


tion. 
4. Slide is uniform 


wear. 


adjustable for 











BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA 


The Little Giant is an electric powered, vacuum cleaner. 
felts while a powerful suction draws out every bit of embedded dust and deposits it in a 
dustproof bag. The Little Giant makes blackboard erasers clean and keeps them like new. 
Result—cleaner blackboards, clearer chalk marks, less eye strain and fatigue. 

As illustrated, to attach to table or bench. 


. Eight-blade fan produces powerful suc- 





country may nominate a teacher by writ- 
ing a letter on “The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most.” This may be any 
teacher the pupil has had, provided he 
or she ‘sill is teaching. 

The pupil writing the prize letter will 
receive $100 in cash and $10 each will be 
awarded the writers of the next 100 best 
letters. A committee headed by Dr. Paul 
Witty, director of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic at Northwestern University, will 
judge the contest, which is to become an 
annual affair. 


Names in News 
(Continued From Page 66.) 


Doctor Nielson, who would have been 
77 March 28, had just completed a his 
tory of Smith College. He retired as 
president in 1939. 


Joseph P. Kennedy, retired principal 
of Wilby High School, Waterbury, 
Conn., died recently following an ex 
tended illness. He had been principal 
of the school from its organization in 
1917 until his retirement in March 1945. 

Nina E. Doty, principal of Wisner 
School, Pontiac, Mich., died January p48 

Marion W. Smith, principal of Burn 
ham Junior-Senior High School, Burn 
ham, Pa., for the last two years, died 
recently at the age of 33. 


Back Again! 


TO KEEP YOUR ERASERS 
REALLY CLEAN 


This famous blackboard eraser cleaner is back in production again and available for imme- 
diate delivery. Order now for more perfect blackboard and eraser results. 


Little Giant 
ELECTRICAL ERASER CLEANER 
Cleans Without Muss or Fuss! 





A revolving brush agitates eraser 


No. 3300. $35.00 On portable stand No. 3300 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


13'/, inches 


5. Balanced ball bearing motor. (Universal 
A. Cc.) 


; 6. Easy to empty 
dust proof bag. 








7. Heavy duty cord, 
switch, plug, etc. 





brush 
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AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
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With peace come new opportunities for 
schools. The employer's wartime need for 
help of any kind gives way to the postwar 
need for employees with better, specialized 
training in peacetime business operations. 

By more intensive and specialized training 
for students, schools everywhere can link 
this opportunity to current employee needs 


of business. 


Several hundred thousand Burroughs busi- 


ness machine users provide a constant source 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


37, No. 3, March 1946 


el 


of information about business training needs 
on office machines to the Burroughs Educa- 
tional Division. Appropriate training courses, 
texts and programs, easily adaptable to 
any school’s curricula, are available. Just 


call the nearest Burroughs office, or write 


to Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Pca # 
Ke . ser 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Cups Through the Centuries. A teaching unit 
for health education classes in grades 7 to 9, 
dealing with the need for sanitation in public 
eating and drinking places. New York 19, N.Y.: 
Paper Cup and Container Institute, 1790 Broad- 
way. 


Manual of Fire Drill Procedure. A guide for 
teachers in planning and carrying out essential 
fire drill procedures, prepared by the school 
safety council of the Boston public schools. 
Boston: City of Boston Printing Department. 


Memorandum on the Postwar International 
Information Program of the United States. By 
Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon. A working paper 
“which offers a canvass of viewpoint, a recom- 
mendation of broad choices and a starting point 
for detailed planning Department of State 
Publication No. 2438. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 30 cents. 


How to Stay Alive as Long as You Live. By 
Bonaro W. Overstreet. A study of the problem 
of age from a psychological angle, emphasizing 
that we have within us, although unrecognized, 
that which we need to retain mental and spirit- 
ual youth. Chicago 5: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boule- 


vard. Price 50 cents. 


Anglo-American Financial and Commercial 
Agreements. Contains the following documents: 
statement by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain ; 
joint statement on commercial policy; joint 
statement on settlement for lend-lease and re- 
ciprocal aid, surplus war property and claims; 
financial agreement. Department of State publi- 
cation 2439. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 5 cents. 


Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment. 


Sener 


Developed by a technical staff 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


GYM FINISH 





within the government of the United States in 
preparation for an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment and presented for con- 
sideration by the peoples of the world. Depart- 
ment of State publication 2411. Washington 25, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 


Africa Advancing. By Jackson Davis, Thomas 
M. Campbell and Margaret Wrong. A study of 
rural education and agriculture in West Africa 
and the Belgian Congo appraising the work be- 
ing carried on by missions. New York 10, N. Y.: 
The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


Radar on Wings. The first story of airborne 
radar as used in Allied bombers in World War II 
to help defeat our common enemies. Illustrated 
with photographs and drawings of operational 
and installation views kept “secret” until long 
after V-J Day. Philade!phia 34: Philco Corpo- 
ration. 


Motorized America in War and Peace. A pic- 
ture story on highway transportation in World 
War II with a glimpse of today’s and tomor- 
row’s highway transportation and a concluding 
section on traffic deaths and accidents, wornout 
highways and over-age cars. Washington 5, 
D. C.: Automotive Safety Foundation, 321 Tower 
Building. 


Building the Future for Children and Youth: 
Next Steps. A plan of action proposed by the 
National Commission on Children in War Time, 
including expansion of services for maternal and 
child health and cooperative programs for chil- 
dren; proposals for state and community action 
and for immediate study. Children's Bureau 
publication 310. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


Community Recreation Comes of Age. The 
story of Decatur, Ill., its ups and downs in de- 
veloping a community recreation program which 
illustrates the basic ‘‘do’s and don'ts” in con- 
nection therewith. Washington, D. C.: Office of 
Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency. 


What About Us? A report of community rec- 
reation for young people, describing methods of 
community organization and planning, and giv- 


ITY OF NEBRASKA 


t) YEARS ON MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 





Protects 











ing case histories of programs in action. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Community War Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency. 


State and Community Planning for Children 
and Youth. Proposals of the National Commis- 
sion on Children in War Time, discussing ways 
in which state and local planning can be organ- 
ized. Children’s Bureau pub!ication 312. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: U. S. Department of Labor. 


Parties and Politics in the Local Community. 
By Marguerite J. Fisher and Edith E. Starratt. 
A resource unit for social studies teachers stress- 
ing the functioning of these agencies in local 
government. Bulletin No. 20 of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Washington 6. 
D. C.: The National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 50 cents. 


Teaching With Films. By George H. Fern and 
Eldon B. Robbins. A book for those who wish 
to use films effectively, describing practical tech- 
nics; film equipment, i‘s use and abuse; char- 
acteristics of the instructional fim, and infor- 
mation for persons desiring to make their own 
teaching films. Milwaukee 1, Wis.: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 540 N. Milwaukee Street. 
$1.75. 4 


The Structure of Local Government. By Don- 
old G. Bishop and Edith E. Starratt. Bulletin 
No. 19 of the National Council for the Social 


Studies. A discussion of the chief patterns of 


local government and an analysis of different 
types of local organization, with suggestions 
for teachers in presenting the material. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: The National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
50 cents. 


Looking Ahead at our School Building Needs. 
The report of L. J. Hauser, superintendent of 
schools at Riverside, Ill, on the present and fu- 
ture needs of the district, describing the popula- 
tion of the district and the school population and 
giving the financial picture. 


Breakfast and Cereal Source Files. Two source 
books for home economics teachers, each a com- 
pendium of the latest authoritative information 
on their respective subjects. Chicago 3: Cereal 
Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street. 








LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


OF FAMOUS GYM FLOORS THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
" THE HILLYARD COMPANY : 


DISTRIBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Product Application Engineering is a term used by The Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration to describe a service which is available to School Authorities and Architects in all 


sections of the country. 


Stated simply, Product Application Engineering is the scientific and practical application 
of the exact type, size and model of equipment which will best solve any heating or venti- 
lating problem. It involves careful comparison of the requirements of each individual job 


with the specifications and performance of products. 


You will find Herman Nelson Product Application Engineers thoroughly familiar with school 
heating and ventilating problems. They are ready with practical as well as technical assist- 
ance in the selection and application of heating and ventilating equipment which will pro- 


vide most efficient and economical results. 


Behind them is the vast experience which Herman Nelson has gained during the past 39 
years in serving the school field. During this period, it has been Herman Nelson's privilege 


to pioneer most of the advancements in the science of unit ventilation for schools. 


Contact the nearest Herman Nelson Product Application Engineer for assistance in the solu- 


tion of any heating or ventilating problem — for new schools or for remodeling projects. 


The HERMAN NELSON 
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CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
General Offices and Factories: Moline, Illinois 






For all heavy-duty 


hot water requirements 
specify GAS equipment {for— 





Photos Courtesy 
Ruud Manufacturing 
Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For heavy-duty hot water needs, there is 


Gas equipment that brings the hotel, res- 


Cross 
section 


taurant, hospital, school and other insti- 








of gas 
tutions a multitude of advantages. Gas burning 
water heating equipment is precisely auto- ——— complete 
matic—self-starting, self-stopping, need- AUTOMATIC 
ing no attention but providing a constant control 


supply of uniformly temperatured hot 
water at all times. 


Gas hot water equipment is compact, 


saving space; its performance is unexcelled, Gas immersion burners. The latter burn in 


Operating costs are low and maintenance tubes submerged in the water, transmit- 


is at a minimum. And Gas is the cleanest ting heat rapidly and at very high effi- 


fuel for heating water. Illustrated is a  “iency- All burner operations are com- 


pletely automatic. 
There is a size and type of Gas water 


modern Gas water heater which utilizes 











iS heating equipment that is perfectly suited 
70 to your establishment, whether for kitchen 
THE TRENO 1S. needs or other sanitation. The Commercial 
FOR ALL Representative of your local Gas Company 
lata will gladly supply details. 





American Gas Association 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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“would not be enough a 


To heat the thousands of Steam 
Tables equipped with CRUSADER 















steel. They are. 
the hard daily useage requ 


»~ 
4 
pd 


satin finish resists cor- ; 
ily cleaned and re- 
throughout many 





NSULT YOUR DEALER TODAY 
CRUSADER Stainless UTENSILS & 
BILITY and ECONOMY 





=” CRUSADER Stainless WARES 


way LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 
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Here’s the latest window treatment 
for school buildings. 

It helps to protect children’s eyes 
—helps to eliminate objectionable 
glare—helps to make full use of 
natural daylight. 

Note photographs shown here. 
Every classroom is “daylighted” 
with a combination panel of clear 
glass and the new Insulux Light- 
Directional Block. 

The clear glass is used from sill- 
height to somewhat above eye level. 
Above that point—the new pris- 
matic block is used. 


Planned in Advance! 


The result? The main beam of 
light is bent upward to the light- 
colored ceiling and is reflected 
deep into the interior of the class- 
room. There is a substantial im- 
provement in illumination. There 
is light for all—without objection- 
able glare. 


Investigate! Panels of Insulux 
are now being used to “daylight” 
classrooms, lecture halls, laborato- 
ries, gymnasiums, libraries, swim- 
ming pools, corridors and entrance 
ways. 


OWENS ~ ILLINOIS 


IWSOU LY 24 


GLASS BLOCK 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


OWENS-ILUNOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. C-83, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
latest booklet entitied, “Daylig 


Name 


Address 


ion, your 
“” 
lrooms. 


Mathematics Classroom — Walkerton High School, 
Walkerton, Indiana. Architect—Joe H. Wildermuth & 
Co., Gary, Indiana. 


Exterior View—Walkerton High School. Insulux Glass 
Block eliminates objectionable glare and floods class- 
rooms, corridors and entry ways with softly-diffused 
natural daylight. 


- 
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Chemistry Laboratory. Note that clear glass is 
used from sill-height to somewhat above eye level. 
Above that point —Insulux Light-Directional 
Block is used. 

Insulux Glass Block is a functional building 
material—not merely a decoration. It is designed 


to do certain things that other building materials 


Cit . ~ —_— Se : 
! ; cannot do. Investigate! 
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ee Shop Planning Help from Delta 


In this practical handbook, “How to Plan a School 
Workshop,” Delta shares with you its intimate working 
acquaintance with the particular requirements of school 
shops — authoritative knowledge gained through many 
years’ association with the industrial arts field. 


For example, this 44-page book provides you with 
photographs and layout drawings of 30 typical shops, 
for schools large and small. These 
are not fanciful shops “dreamed up” 
by Delta, but floor-plans of shops 
that have been actually built and 
proven practical in regular classroom 
use. They are the winners selected 
by impartial judges in a nation-wide 
shop-planning competition, from 


hundreds of plans submitted by vocational instructors. 


This helpful book also serves you as a condensed guide 
to principles of shop planning . . . to the selection, 
placement, and ‘efficient use of the major power tools. 


Here is useful information that is of value to you — 
from the standpoint of economy, safety, convenience, 
teaching efficiency — regardless of the present stage of 

your postwar planning. 

There’s a free copy of “How to 
Plan a School Workshop” ready for 
mailing to you. Send for your copy 
today, to help you keep well-informed 
on planning and equipping the 
school shop. Use the coupon on the 
next page for convenience. 


Turn the page 














| Sent free to you... | 
Catalog of low-cost 
Delta-Milwaukee 


Machine Tools 
for metalworking and woodworking 


& 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
665C E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me my free, personal copy of: 
— “How to Plan a School Workshop.” 


[] Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools. 


Name.... 
Position... 
Address. 
City.... 


Use coupon below «24 


ere + 


— 


—Jak 


SS [ 


Delta 
17” Drill Press 
(for metal, wood, 
or plastics) 


Delta 
14” Drill Press 
with production table 


Delta 
Industrial Grinder 
with Safety Shields 


Delta Toolmaker* 
Surface Grinder 


In addition to machines illustrated, the 
complete line of Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools includes: 

* Delta Unisaw* (10” Tilting Arbor Cir- 
cular Saw) © Delta 6” Jointer * Delta 
Abrasive Belt Finishing Machine ¢ Delta 
Abrasive Disk Finishing Machine ¢ Delta 
4-speed Scroll Saw ¢ Delta Heavy-Duty 
Shaper * Delta 12” Woodworking Lathe 
* Delta 14” Band Saw (wood-cutting or 
metal-cutting) * Delta Cut-Off Machine. 


m 


Certain tools are available to schools under 
automatic priorities (CMP Regulation 5a). 
Consult your Delta distributor. 






























| NO MORE SWEEPING COMPOUND 








Sweeping the. modern 
"Dustless" way forever 
eliminates sweeping 
compound. Here's why: 
As you sweep witha Dust- 
less brush, Arbitrin sweeping fluid, 
fed froma reservoir in the back of 
the brush, moistens the dust. Instead 
of rising into the air, the dust it- 
self is converted into a sweeping 
compound that sweeps many times 
cleaner and safer than any commer- 
cially prepared sweeping compound 
at any price. Thousands of factories, 
shops, offices, and schools have 
adopted this "Dustless" method of 


rh 
q 


sweeping. You BO 








oa ought to know rT  / 
a more about it. , ; 7 / 
Rt Write for com- 


macve facts 
today. 


; “Dustless"—"“Speed Sweep” — 
q "Speed Wash"_ 
peed Wash" brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 


MILWAUKEE Dusrless .*°:", 


528 North 22nd Street «© Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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InN The method of exposing tar- 
gets with the 


KEYSTONE 


Overhead Tachistoscope 


—has Several Distinct Advantages 


over the method used with other tachistoscopes 


1. As many as twelve exposures may be made from 


a single slide—as against one. 


2. The twelve successive exposures are projected at 


the same spot on the screen. 


* 


3. The cost of each exposure is reduced to the mini- 


mum. 

In Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility to 

Classroom Requirements, in Adaptability to Present- 1. The projection is greatly facilitated because of 
Day Scientific Demands and to Coming Develop- the number of exposures available on a single slide 
ments in Projection Material—the Keystone Over- and by the manner in which the slide is manipulated. 
head Tachistoscope stands first. 


Just try a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—its 





superiority will be evident. 





KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. SINCE 1892— PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 









































Folding Pamphlet Box 


Size 1 Dozen 3Dozen 6 Dozen @ We are glad to offer a 
No.6—6%2x 942 x2 in. $1.90 $5.25 $ 9.00 limited quantity of these 
No. 7 — 7% x 10% x3 in. 2.45 675 12.70 handy boxes so useful for 
No. 9 —9% x 12% x3 in. 3.15 7.95 14.00 filing pamphlets together by 

Transportation charges prepaid. subjects and keeping them 
Be sure to designate sizes. , free from dust. 





@ The tan and brown mottled 
Lithomount stock makes a 
durable, inexpensive box that 
does not show soil. Folds flat 
for compact storage when not 
in use. A white gummed 
paper label for indicating a 
classification number or the 
list of contents is supplied 
with each box. 


203 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
S - INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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| 6s, Sin, these G-E lamps ’ 
are like good friends!" — 


Sure, G-E has brought out a lot of new lamps 

. Fluorescent, Projector, Silvered Bowl, 
Slimline and many others. But G-E General 
Service Lamps are tried and true friends 
that are really hard to get along without! \ 


They are dependable, efficient, 
inexpensive — still the best 
lamp, for many lighting needs! 


See your G-E lamp supplier 
for the latest information 





about lamps and help on any 
lighting problem. 














These G-E inside-frost lamps come in a 
complete range of sizes from 25 to 1000 
watts. Ever since Edison’s first practical 
incandescent lamp, G-E Lamp Research 
has produced ‘most of the major lamp im- 
provements — such as inside frost, tipless 
lamps, coiled-coil filaments and many 
others ... All aimed at making G-E 
Lamps stay brighter longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Wp iil 
KNOWING HOW 
comes from 
LEARNING HOW 
with the right tools 











The “know-how” your pupils will have 


when they start at their chosen trades depends 


on the training they get today. As you know, 


keeping your school shop equipped with quality 


tools is a big aid to successful teaching. Atkins 


“Silver Steel” Saws are such tools. Correctly- 


designed, they inspire confidence in beginners’ 


hands. Their “Silver Steel” blades have tough, 
keen teeth that hold an edge. And their ability 
to stand up under steady rough classroom use 


makes them easy on the school budget. Have 


the advantages of Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws 


by specifying them on your next requisition. 
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PREVENTS NEEDLESS 
CLEANING AWAY OF WAX 








id. It 8 
voy, th detaile 


5", Write for your fre 





\ clas 
Here's a re? 
filing and setting 
Overall size 19" x2 


@ copy to 







‘ADA’: E. C. ATKINS AND a Sead 
ed 471 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, India 
CRTEEES Avents and Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 



















Sanax was developed to provide a means of 
cleaning waxed floors without removing the 
wax. In fact Sanax, the cleaner with the wax 
base, not only cleans— quickly removing dirt, 
oil, and grease — but it leaves a thin film of wax. 


The use of Sanax, when machine-scrubbing or 
damp-mopping to remove dust from waxed 
floors, will prolong the life of your wax appli- 
cations and conserve your wax supply. With 
fewer applications required throughout the 
year, savings in labor costs also are effected. 
And Sanax is otherwise an economy —requires 
but two ounces to a gallon of water. 


A neutral liquid soap made of pure whole vege- 
table oils, Sanax is safe for all floors but is 
especially recommended for linoleum, wood, 
tile, terrazzo, marble, and composition floors. 
Leaves a lustrous, non-skid finish. Sanax is 
put up in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 








For consultation or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 


203 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wi’ 


PRINCIPAL 


> 
lianeerA aad Specialisls ia 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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More and more glass block panels 
ein mills and factories 
ein office buildings and stores 


e in hospitals and schools 


1GHT—where you need it most. Protec- 

¥ tion—against dust infiltration and 

heat losses. Savings—in operating and main- 

tenance costs. Those are three important rea- 

sons why PC Glass Blocks are in increasing 

demand for new construction and modernizing 
projects. 

PC Glass Blocks transmit a generous supply 
of diffused natural light over wide areas, in- 
creasing usable floor space, reducing artificial 
lighting costs. 

The insulating properties of PC Glass Blocks 
help to maintain desired temperature and 
humidity levels. They also lessen heat losses 
through lighting areas, saving on fuel cost and 
extending the life of heating and air-condition- 
ing equipment. 

PC Glass Block panels can be quickly and 


easily cleaned. The strong blocks rarely if ever 


break, there is no sash to rot, crack, or need 
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repainting. Repairs or replacements seldom— 
if ever—are needed. That means real economy. 

PC Glass Blocks harmonize with a wide 
variety of plans, have proved efficient and 
economical in all sorts of buildings, all over the 
country. When you are planning a building or 
modernizing program, be sure you know all the 
advantages of glass block construction. We 
shall be glad to send you detailed information 
on patterns and sizes of PC Glass Blocks, Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Room 305, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


- Also makers of PC Foamglas - 


GLASS BLOCKS 

















HILD Floor Machins BAGE FENCE<“< 


SCRUB FLOORS CLEANER, FASTER © AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 


also wax, polish, buff, sand, grind, steel-wool 


HILD System Shower-feed Scrubbing | 
gets floors cleaner without wasting | 
soap and without splashing. Scrub- | 
soap solution is fed from the tank on | 
the handle of the Machine to the back 
of the patented HILD Shower-Feed 
Brush . . . then passes through accu- | 
Above—Hild rately spaced holes penetrating the | 
Shower-feed brush back between each row of 
Floor Machine bristles. 


The same HILD Shower-feed Floor 

Below—Hild Muchine . . . or the HILD Standard 

Standard Floor Machine . . . is used with easily 

(Plain Handle) interchangeable attachments to con- 

Floor Machine JF dition floors of all kinds and to keep 
them sparkling clean and bright. 


©@ Does your property lack the protection -you know it should 
have and for which you have waited because of war prior- 
ities? NOW is the time to order that safeguard—sturdy, long- 
lasting PAGE Chain Link Fence. Members of the nation-wide 
Page Fence Association, composed of experienced, responsible 
fence engineers and erectors, will help you select the right 
fence for your needs and submit cost estimates without 
obligation. Write or wire for name of member nearest you. 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 
HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO.| Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


1313 W. Randolph St. Dept. SC-3 San Francisco, or Headquarters at Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








For School Authorities and 
Science Instructors | 


TO HELP YOU SELECT 

THE MOST CONVEN- 

IENT, SERVICEABLE AND 

ECONOMICAL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


94 big pages—9” x11”—hundreds of illustrations—page A 
after page of scale floor plans showing convenient and 
high-efficiency laboratory layouts for go Schools and SAVI NG 
unior Colleges. In this Free Book, we bring you many 
woes he ideas as the result of extended research by Dr. AT EVERY 
Clarence W. Greene, head of Kewaunee’s Educational TURN 
Research Department, with the cooperation of America’s 
leading educators. 
Write today for your FREE copy. 


Address: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Heuanice yg. Ce: 
| ll 


CC. G. Campbell, President 


5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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13 Aturn of the lever gives ee . REGULAR SPRAY for 


NEEDLE SPRAY for Meee (ER: RELAXATION 
STIMULATION x ‘ " 





an or NEVER "47 The Anystream is self-cleaning. 
FLOOD SPRAY for 


NO-SPLASH RINSE ‘ Te 








Maintenance Men, Athletic Directors, Students . . 


" ALL VOTE FOR THE ANYSTREAM 


Anystream Shower Heads always deliver a full shower 





pattern, pleasing both users and maintenance person- 
nel. In the flood position, the Anystream passes off 
pipe-scale and sediment—making it unnecessary for the 
user to tamper with the head or the maintenance 
engineer to clean out the face plate. A turn of the ad- 
justing lever does the trick. 

As shown in the sketches, the Anystream is really 
three showers in one. Athleti@ directors and athletes 
are finding it an important adjunct to modern hygiene 
and training programs. 

Anystream Shower Heads are again available, with- 
out delay, for new installations or modernization of 
old. Like all Speakman quality showers and fixtures, 
they are distributed nationally through plumbing 
supply dealers and plumbing contractors. 





SPEAKMAN 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
“The best in brass since 1869” 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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Peacetime Prectiton, too 


The Original 
NEUTRA-TONE 


Gray 
INTRODUCED IN 1940 
(See ad at right) 


Call the "Y and E” 
representative in 
your city 


The same fine machine techniques which 
qualified AUTOMATIC for ammunition 
manufacture . . . will soon be utilized in 
full swing again in the Peacetime Produc. 
tion of Sharpeners. 

There are now no restrictions regarding 
the manufacture of pencil sharpeners. As 
rapidly as availability of labor and mate- 
rials permits, production will increase. 
For the time being only Dexters and Giants 
are available. Your generous cooperation 
in awaiting “full line” production is most 
appreciated. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 


AT first glance your eyes tell you this executive desk is 
built for you—trom its scientifically right Neutra-Tone Gray 
Finish to its System-planned interior. 

Here at last, you'll agree, is a really restful finish that 
matches the best in office architecture. Open the drawers 
and you'll discover what we mean by ‘‘System-Planning.” 

See the Style-Master Steel Desk at your Franchised “Y and 
E” Dealer or write for complete catalog of 75 models for 

every one from executive to junior clerk. 


*A warm, soft, neu- 
tral gray finish, with 
scientifically correct 
reflection factor. 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. COMPANY 
ae 1040 JAY STREET < ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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modern business demands 
mechanized business training... 








In order to simplify today’s complicated office traffic, 
modern business requires more and more business 
machines. Speed, skill and efficiency in operating 
these machines have become prerequisites for a good 
office position. 

Give your students the training they deserve. De- 
velop their operating skills on the office machines 
most used in today’s business. 

In every phase of business and industrial account- 
ing, there are National machines and systems. Their 
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simplicity of operation and time-saving efficiency 
make them right for every office, regardless of the 
size or nature of the business. 

Use National machines in your training system. 
Render your students, and the business enterprises in 
your community, the service of solid, practical train- 
ing in developing business machine operating skill. 

Call your local National representative for informa- 
tion, or write The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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OF HIS RECORD 


His is a record of unusual performance . before 
—during and now after the war days. Mr. 1-2-3 
Mixer Man has been on the job dishing out full- 
flavored, tangy tartness wherever, whenever a tart 
flavor or sour base has been desired .. 
1-2-3 Mixer is so easy to use. . So economical in 
drinks and foods of all kinds. 1 or 1000 drinks . . 
always the same perfect flavor . Taste Appeal 
and Selling Appeal in everything orepared with it 
. . « What a record! What a Mixer’ 

THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 


been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. FREE: [0."5:77'; CAUTION: 


Quert of 1-2-3 : 
ve A rey 


mel 
MIXER, call or write any | = —= 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 150 VARICK ST.. NEW YORK 13 


is economical because stock solutions may be dis- BOSTON * CHICAGO * DENVER * DETROIT* LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA 


pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relativély non- 


irritating and non-toxic in wounds. HOW lo GAIN 


Complete literature will be furnished on 


— PUBLIC SUPPORT for SCHOOLS 


In order to stimulate thinking and ac- 
tion as to methods of obtaining better 
local and state support for public 
Bre ornrawe aut ma schools, The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
ERCURDCHROME — j conducted a $1,000 prize competition. 
sere : The second prize-winning essay ap- 
pears in this issue. 

Other prize winners and some of 
those that received honorable mention 
will appear in coming issues. 

Watch for your copy of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS each month 


with this important series. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 


& D U N N I N G ] I N C . 919 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Ill. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Lyon Single Tier 
Most Widely Used 
of All Lockers 


Lyon Double Tier 
Economical on Cost and 
Storage Area 


Lyon Multiple Tier 
Ideal for Most Small 
Storage Requirements 
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Steel Lockers 


1.RECESSED HANDLES 2.POSITIVE LATCH 


3.RIGID FRAME 


School board members and school 
superintendents familiar with the 
rough treatment every part of a 
school locker must withstand, will 
recognize the value of the new de- 
sign and construction features in- 
corporated in Lyon Lockers. 

The recessed handles won’t snag 
clothing .. . can’t be twisted out of 
shape, broken or sprung. Number 
plate fits into handle and cannot 


be removed by student. 


LYO 


4.TROUBLE-FREE HINGES 


A full length pre-locking lock bar 
assures a positive latch. Single tier 
doors have 3-point locking device 
(top, bottom and center.) 

Hinges are projection welded to 
frame, with butt of hinge recessed in 
door frame. Pin cannot be forced out. 

Vertical and horizontal members 
are rabbeted and welded for school- 
proof rigidity. Bulb angle frame 
adds strength and beauty. Ask your 


dealer for full particulars. 


METAL PRODUCTS 
INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 326 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois e¢ Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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FOR CLEAN DISHES 
THAT SPARKLE! 


What do you need in a dishwashing com- 
pound? For thorough sanitation you need a 
detergent with sufficient wetting and emulsi- 
fying characteristics to cut through tenacious 
fat and grease residues . . . weaken their sur- 
face grip . . . break them up in the solution. 
You need a material that is free-rinsing to 
assure film-free, sanitary dishes. 


Oakite Composition No. 82 scientifically 
balances these features in combination with 
effective lime-solubilizing properties which 
inhibit scale formation in machines, particu- 
larly in hard-water areas. Ask your nearby 
Oakite Representative for a free demonstra- 
tion, or write to us for further details. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
28D Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKIT ES: ‘os CLEAN ING 


MATERTALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN, 

























PUREES 
QUICKLY 
MADE for 
CREAM 
SOUPS 


There is nothing to 
compare with the ease 
and speed of the 
FOLEY MASTER 
SIZE FOOD MILL 
in making smooth 
purees of corn, peas, 
spinach, potatoes—all 
vegetables for cream 
soups. Takes out seeds 
and skins for cream 
of tomato soup or tomato sauces. 

Also makes smooth fluffy mashed potatoes,—No lumps !—2 gallons 
in 5 minutes! Mashes, rices or strains all cooked vegetables or 
fruits. Makes apple sauce—just quarter apples, no coring, no peeling. 
Needs less sugar. 25% more yield. 


Hand-operated. Fits securely on large pots or crocks. Made of 
22-gauge steel, tin-coated. $4.95 postpaid. Send coupon. 





OLD ON 30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 





FOLEY MFG. CO., 86-3 2nd St. N, E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


0 Enclosed is $4.95 for one Master SIZE 
FOLEY FOOD MILL 


© Send Circular 














Name 
(Write address plainly in margin) 
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HONOR ROLLS & MEMORIALS 
in solid BRONZE 


There can be no tribute more 
fitting to those students who 
answered our country’s call to 
arms, than an Honor Roll in 
everlasting Bronze. Here at 
“Bronze Tablet Headquar- 
ters” our craftsmen skillfully 
design distinctive and digni- 
fied memorials, testimonials, 
tablets, doorplates, signs . . . 
from beautiful, imperishable 


Bronze. 



















A free full-size drawing of the 
plaque desired will be made on 
request. Send for illustrated cata- 
log and complete “order-by-mail” 
information to Dept. NS. 











“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
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More and more athletes will be tak- 
ing training in America’s high schools, 
colleges and universities - - - and more 
and more will be the need for a com- 
plete, economical gym towel program 
for these schools. If you. have such a 
problem, write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin - - - manufacturers 
of - - - 


We Usthur 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


School Jowels 
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BACK OF 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL BUSES 


The Nation’s Largest Company-Owned 
Truck-Service Crgenizeen 








In the last 15 years more heavy-duty Inter- 
national Trucks have been purchased for 


civilian use than any other make. 


And the same expert service that has 
played a conspicuous part in the success of 
International Trucks is available for Inter- 


national School Buses. 


The mechanics who furnish this service 
are specialists in school bus service. They 
are trained in International shop methods. 
They are kept constantly informed of all 
improvements in maintenance and service 
practices. They use International factory- 


engineered parts. 


INTERNATIONA 
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International School Bus Service is sup- 
plied by a national network of International 
Truck Dealers and the nation’s largest com- 
pany-owned truck-service organization— 
International Branches. There is a dealer or 
branch within easy driving distance of every 


point in the United States. 

To minimize chance of highway failures, 
to keep operating costs at the lowest pos- 
sible level, give’ your buses International 
Service. Any make. Any model. 


Motor Truck Division a 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


LISTEN TO “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 


W School Buses 






















RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 


workable arrangements of AMERICAN LITERATURE scripts 
valuable to groups in radio, English and speech written by 


member of 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO 


now being produced by 


THE FIRST RADIO WORKSHOP OF DETROIT 
on a program called 
YOUTH BROADCASTS 


over F M Station WLOU Sundays 4-4:30 


directed by 
JOSEPH LESTER 
MARK TWAIN SERIES NOW RUNNING 


Current scripts obtainable weekly in sets of cast numbers, or singly, 
at 26c per copy (released immediately after production). 


FIRST RADIO WORKSHOP 


ROOM 1192 WEBSTER HALL 
DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


FRANCES BROWN CHASE, 5 








Right on the dot! 


Your school periods, 
schedules, and programs 
sounded on and off. 


eo Leave it all to the 
oe Se New ZENITH 


Program Timer 


Especially adapted to the needs of 
schools. AUTOMATICALLY takes care 
of your timing without any attention 
whatever, after the schedule is set. 
No tools required. Easily done in a 
moment. Then—no clock-watching—no 
push buttons, no delays. ZENITH rings 
bell or operates any other signal, in- 
stantly and correctly, at any desired 
intervals from five minutes up to any 
multiples. Faithfully signals any part 
of the 24 hours, or the entire round. Sturdily and compactly 
built for longest service. A great time-saver! 


ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN TELLS ALL ABOUT IT 


Send for it now—and if you need any other kinds of automatic control 
equipment, remember Zenith Electric Company is headquarters. 


ZENITH ELECTRIC. CO. 
151 W. Walton St. - Chicago 10, Ill. 














Zenith Model P5-24 
Pat. Pending 








HONOR ROLLS 


‘MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
OF 
GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 

















HON SCHOOL HEROES in handsome, imperishable 
international Solid Bronze. Wide choice of standard 





and custom designs. Estimates and special sketches cheer- 





fully submitted. Superb workmanship, modest prices, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue N. 





INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 





















Choose Locks Expertly, 
Be Sure to Specify Dudleys! 


Buying school locks is different. They must 
be strong, highly resistant to picking. They 
must last. Yet they must be made so admin- 
istrative problems are simply handled. Dudley 
locks are the choice of experienced school 
buyers. We'll be glad to tell you the reasons 


back of Dudley’s 25-year leadership. 


Two popular Dudley school locks are il- 
lustrated. Also available are built-in types 
On 


both new installations and replacements these 


\ with the famous master-keyed feature. 


models are ideal for desks, “lab” equipment, 
cabinets, lockers and many other items of 
equipment. -See your Dudley representative 


or write direct. 


DUDLEY 





LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 310 + 570 West Monroe Street * Chicago 6, IlIlionis 
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r Ten Million textboo | 
ieeesas on order — not yet filled 


WITH CONTINUED SCARCITY OF PAPER 3 a, 
the production of textbooks undoubtedly will be re 


THIS MEANS 


i in use. 
“stretching” the service of books now 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS eS a 
dd one to three years service by receiving the wear, 
a 


ing and handling instead of the books. 


ANY 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMP 


° Springfi ] 9 
9 











PROBLEM 


CHLOROPHYLL AIR FRESHENER 


It really does control odors, 


and make air smell fresh. 
Many schools are already us- 
ing it in class rooms, locker 
rooms, cafeterias and lava- 


tories. A single easy-to-use 
wick bottle that holds a pint 
Costs only $1.50; in dozen 
lots $1.35. Refills are surpris- 
ingly economical, If your 
school supply dealer has not 
yet received his supply, write 
- to W. H. Wheeler, Inc., 7 


East 47th Street, New York 
17, N. ¥. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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made of plastic impervious 
te acid in ink. 


Practically indestructible os + 






No ports to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. 






Illustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
School Inkwells 


Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 

Guard before inserting They resist all destruction common. with 
The guard holds the inkwell 


F ing replacement expense. 
firmly in place and prevents 2 


; ; . They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
it from being pushed out of : . 
the desk by £ = down supply costs. 


3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-staia 
damage. 





Guard after inserting 












} 


ee ~ 
: 
| 
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Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
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stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 
Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today 4. de- 
scriptive price list. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing inkstand Co. 
1138 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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For teachers’ and office desks 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 










Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 


PUPPETS FIGHT 


X-acto Knives “Perfect 
For Puppet Carving” 
Says Talented Student 





Sanford Solarz of Brooklyn, 
versatile young hobbycrafter, 
finds X-acto Knives the most 
versatile of tools. 

At Midwood High he made 
wooden puppets for the 














BLACK MARKET 


school play against black 
markets ... and found X-acto 
Knives “perfect for getting 
just the right expressions on 
puppets’ faces.” 

Students and teachers both 
praise X-acto Knives—they’re 
so easy to handle, so much 
safer than razor blades, so 
right for art classes, wood- 
working, science labs or 
hobby shops. 





Wh . Experts 


SAFER, SHARPER, SURER. Saves 
spoilage and cut fingers. Easy to 
use as a pencil. Gives that con- 
fident feeling. 


sdgddgda 


10 BLADE SHAPES, interchangeable. 


All of scalpel-sharp, surgical steel. | 
A blade for every type of cutting | 


job. 


IMPROVED CHUCK COLLET locks in 


blades securely, so they can’t fold- 


under on curves or heavy cuts. 


Choose X-acto 





3 HANDLE STYLES. Of solid dural- 
uminum construction. Designed for 
safety, firm grip, precise control. 














INEXPENSIVE. X-acto sells singly or 


in sets, from 50c to $5. Extra 
blades available, 5 for 50c. 





SAMPLE OFFER 





Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer and free 


copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. 

X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 














& 
X-Acto 23: 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Bring History to Life... 
with I6 mm. Talking Pictures 


Many Special Ampro Features—Ampro 16 
mm. sound projectors are rugged, sturdy, 
compact, lightweight—and designed to give 


continuous efficient performance. Special 


< re-creation of his- 
tory in sound, motion 
and color is more than 
an unforgettable ex- 
perience to the grow- 
ing mind. It is the basis for building accurate concepts that 
words alone can never provide. That is why increasingly, 
16 mm. sound films are becoming a necessary teaching aid in 
social as well as scientific studies. In this task of bringing his- 
tory to life, the new Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors offer 
many advantages. For full details write for name of nearest 
Ampro specially trained educational representative. 


Ampro features include: Simplified Threading 
System, Centralized Controls, Triple Claw 
Movement, Centralized Oiling System, Quick 
Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many other 
exclusive advantages. Write today for folder 


giving specifications, prices and full details. 


















‘Premier 10” 
the new Ampro 
16 mm. Sound 
Projector 











The Army-Navy “E” 
has been awarded to 
Ampro for ercellence 
in the production of 
16 mm. motion pic- 
ture projectors. 


AMPRO CORPORATION * CHICAGO, 18 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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1946 CATALOG 


of Radio and nen Supplies 


Today’s handiest, most complete 
Buying Guide! Places over 10,000 
items at your finger tips . . . parts, 
tubes, kits, diagrams, tools, books, 
recorders, discs, record players, test 
instruments, public address and 
other equipment . . . leading makes 
of guaranteed quality . . all central- 
ized at Allied in the largest and most 
complete stocks under one roof. 


SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Our Educational Division gives you valu- 
able, experienced aid on radio and elec- 
tronic projects, Makes it easier for you to 
get everything you need . . . for classroom, 
laboratory or shop... ‘from this one 


ALLIED 
RADIO 


Everything in 
Radio & Electronics 





HANDY RADIO BOOKS a 


Specially prepared by technical 
experts for radio training and for 
helpful reference. 

Radio Formulas & Data. .No. 37-752 
Dictionaryof Radio Terms No. 37-751. 
Radio Circuit Handbook . No. 37-753 
Radio Builders’ Handbook No. 37-750 
Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755 
Radio Data Handbook... No. 37-754 

All Six Books No. 37-799.. 











Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., 





GREASE CLOGS DRAINS 


. . slows up dishwashing . . . messes up 
kitchens. Send for free copy of Manvol 

A” illustrated at right. Tells you how to 
foe the problem of grease and waste in 
drainage and have free-flowing drain lines 
from kitchen and laboratory at at all times. 
For over thirty-two years Josam engineers 
have studied drainage . . . know the right 
answers to school drainage problems. Get 
the authoritative data — fill out coupon, 
clip “ad” and mail today. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
356 EMPIRE BUILDING + + «© CLEVELAND, OHIO 
JOSAM-PACIFIC C0., 765 Folsom St., San Francisco, Calif — West Coast Distributor 


anes obceasinens 
bate 09 seroma Ae 
or smn memes 

i 


JOSAM MFG. CO., 356 Empire Bidg., Cleveland 14, 0. 


Send copy of Josam Manual “A” 
on, “Grease Interception”. 


= 
FILL OUT 
NOW 
MAIL TODAY! 


ADDRESS. 


° 
CITY and STATE...... 


MODERN 
GYMNASIUM 
DESIGN 


Leading architects and prominent school officials the country over 
have specified Horn Folding Gym Seats and Horn Folding Partitions 
for a more modern and practical gymnasium arrangement. Get 


Horn equipment for your school, too. 


Horn offers you 30 
years of engineering 
know-how in handling 
your specific gym lay- 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 








eanectalions / 


School executives have marveled 
at the unvarying brilliance and 
depth on the screen of the film 
reproduction, and the perfectly 
clear tonal qualities of the built- 
in sound equipment found in Holmes Sound-on-Film 
Projectors. 
The reason for this is obvious—no Holmes machine is 
released from the factory until it has been thoroughly 
checked and tested to render the same satisfactory and 
enduring service that has made Holmes equipment the 
universal choice. Write for full information. 


©. 2. BFA. Bes 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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CB-9062. Corwith vitreous china wall 
drinking fountain. Sanitary angle 
stream jet with automatic stream reg- 
ulator, Vanda ; 





CB-754. Norwich vitreous china lava- 
pm wm concealed hanger. Rectan- 
gular basin, soap depression. Sizes: 20 x 
18 and 24 x 21 inches. 








PLAN ON CRANE PLUMBING 
FOR YOUR NEW SCHOOL 


In planning your new school, you are building for the future—not 
' | just for tomorrow’s students, but for the sons and daughters of 
those students, and for their sons and daughters. 











CB-15-605. Correcto 
urinal. Easily cleaned 
vitreous china. Inte- 
gral strainer and trap. 

m be arranged in 
batteries for flushing 
with single tank. 


| Crane plumbing is designed to serve these generations who 
will learn important lessons so basic in building strong men and 
women. It is designed to stand up under none-too-careful hands 
—designed to protect their health and help you instill habits of 
cleanliness that will mean so much in later life. 


Fr ee 


The Crane line is complete— providing you with just the equip- 


ment you want to meet every sanitation need. 
CB-11-660. Santon closet. 
Easily cleaned vitreous 
china. Elongated rim. 
Sipbon jet action. Vacuum 
breaker flush valve. 


Consult with your Architect, Builder or Plumbing Contractor 
on Crane equipment for your new school. Your Crane Branch 
stands ready to assist you in every way possible. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING © HEATING + PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 


__] | NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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FLOOR... 


3 it pays to plan carefully! 


| You'll gain all sorts of long-term benefits by having your new 

| floors carefully planned to meet your special requirements. At. 
tractive colors and original designs can be used to provide im- 
pressive beauty for lobbies and entrance halls. Colorful floors 
lend a cheerful atmosphere to class rooms. 


Forward-looking engineering calls for the use of special materials 

| in special areas. All floors should be quiet, comfortably resilient 
underfoot, and easily kept clean. Added non-slip safety should be 
provided for stairs, ramps, elevator landings, etc. Laboratory and 
lavatory floors should resist chemicals. Floors in domestic science 
rooms, in kitchens and behind serving counters in cafeterias must 
resist grease drippings. Subfloors should be carefully inspected 
with a view to prior conditioning and smoothing, where neces- 
sary, to lengthen floor life. 


# S| AI these problems . . . and many others . . . are surveyed and 

HERE :* solved in advance when you avail yourself of Thos. Moulding’s 

| : responsible floor service. A backlog of experience qualifies Thos. 

a BUY 5 | Moulding Floor Contractors to anticipate your needs . . . and the 

HOLT l ® » | wide range of Thos. Moulding Materials enables them to instal! 
| the right floor in the right place. Before you build or remodel. 


| send for our catalog. Write to: THOS. MOULDING FLOOR 
MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
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A long-wearing, permanently colorful floor of Thos. Moulding 
Moultile adds materially to the cheerful atmosphere of this room 
in the Wilmette, Ill., school, CHILDS & SMITH, Architects. 
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HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 
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NEWARK, N.J.- OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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Sm MEDART STEEL LOCKERS 


“THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON | 


ee 





: READY FOR DELIVERY IN THE NEAR FUTURE... famous Medart 
Steel Lockers... proved by more than a quarter of a century 
of use in America's leading high schools and universities! Place 
your order now to insure delivery at an early date. Do you have 
installation problems? Consult Medart engineers without cost 
or obligation. Remember! There are other lockers that have 
_ only MEDART LOCKERS have ALL those features which have 

. earned for Medart the slogan: “THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON” 
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SKIDPROOF OFFERS ~#¢¢ THESE ADVANTAGES: Adding lustrous beauty to new or cld 


BEAUTIFUL . . . Skidproof Emulsified Plastic contains no wax—is a superlative service- ; 
proved product to actually give every floor a shiny, slip-proof protective surface. floors, Skidproof protects and preserves 
DURABLE... Skidproof dries to a water-proof, mar-proof, hard, bright gloss that | against wear and discoloration no matter 


will outlast wax 3 to 5 times. Saves labor. Will not crack or check. Has no chemical ‘ 
reaction on any surface or color. what the surface—wood, linoleum, rub- 


ODORLESS .. . Skidproof has no unpleasant scent during or after application. ber asphalt terrazzo or tile 
SAFE . . . Skidproof is actually skid-proof! Eliminates every danger of slippery waxes. : , > 


EASY TO USE. ply Skidproof with a lamb’s wool applicator or mop—without ° P 
trouble or extra ae ’ Guarding against the usual dangers of 


poor .--One gallon of Skidproof covers 2,000 square feet — Inexpensive slippery waxes, Skidproof can be used to 
accident-proof any floor where wax is ordi- 
narily used. Difficult to wear off —easy to apply — quick 
drying — Skidproof is the ideal finish to protect against falls 
and slips — where a spotless, shining, durable, shock-proof 
finish is needed to keep floors beautiful and safe. 


sry SKIDPROOF for beautiful, SKID-PROOF FLOORS! 
CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. Onder a trial gallo , Today / 


1470 S. VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Now, with Hamilton standardized All-Purpose Units, an entire science room as shown in 
the plan above can be completely equipped for only $1700.00. This low cost includes 
15 No. L-0245 two-student tables suitable for teaching biology, chemistry, physics, and 


agriculture, as well as general science. Thus complete equipment is provided for five 





Write today for full in- 
formation on the All- 
Purpose Equipment 


i ey ae HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin . 


different classes of 30 pupils in one classroom where all the sciences are taught. 


Please send me your lafeat All-Purpose Catalog 


Name........ aS ... Position 
School ae ee ee Se 


City ; od scintillation 
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7cle-Fex Asphalt Tile 
Can take Ge... 


Day After Day, Year In and Year Out! 
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For over twenty years, Tile-Tex Asphalt 
Tile has been tested under the constant 
scuffing of heavy foot traffic in schools. 
Here’s a tough, durable flooring with 
outstanding ability to give years of use- 
ful service under the grueling conditions 
commonplace in the average school. 
It’s easy to understand why this su- 
perior asphalt tile performs as it does. 
It’s built to do this kind of a job... from 
long wearing asphalt and enduring as- 
bestos. It’s made flexible enough to adjust 
itself to sub-floor contours without 
cracking ... it’s highly fire resistant... 
moisture has no effect upon it . . . and its 
colors are clean, attractive and fade- 





resistant. Add to these virtues that of 
low first cost and unlimited design pos- 
sibilities and you have a flooring that 
is a “natural” for all kinds of school 
floor areas. 


Get the facts about the performance of 
Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile in schools from 
the approved Tile-Tex contractor in 
your city. A list of schools where Tile- 
Tex is now performing satisfactorily is 
yours for the asking. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 
ASPHALT TILE MFR. 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
220 E. 42nd STREET » NEW YORK CITY 


Aaphalt Tile 


FLOORING 








...and for Window Shades 
that let More Light in 


PROVIDENCE chooses TONTINE *! 


Last summer’s school maintenance class at Columbia 
University voted Providence, R.I., schools one of the 
leading groups in the nation for good classroom light- 
ing. One important reason for the better lighting in 
Providence schools is Du Pont ‘‘Tontine’’ Window 
Shade Cloth. Shades made of ‘“Tontine”’ are trans- 
lucent. They permit light to enter the room even 
when they’re drawn, yet prevent glare from direct 
sunlight. 

To give your classrooms better light, specify win- 
dow shades made with Du Pont ‘“Tontine”’! This ma- 
terial lasts longer—saves cost. It’s pyroxylin-impreg- 
nated — washable with soap and water. And ‘“Tontine”’ 
will save you many shade maintenance headaches! 
Your authorized ‘““Tontine” dealer can arrange an 
economical washing service. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. (Inc.), ““Tontine” Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*"TONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin-impregnated washable window shade cloth. 











NATIONAL LOCK 
COMBINATION SHACKLE LOCKS 


Designed and ruggedly built for long 
life and maximum protection to school 


‘lockers. 


Heavy plated case — double weight, 
steel construction for protection against 
abuse. 


Smooth operating, precision made lock 
mechanism, assures dependable service. 


Heavy 5/16” diameter shackle. Black 
enameled dial with white numerals and 
graduations. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO POPULAR STYLES 


No. 68-265 (at right). 
cay lock, requiring three num- 
dialing to o 
tackle is insert 
combination is disarranged and 
lock must be redialed to open. 
Dial is locked against rotation 


A heavy No. 68-264 (at left). Same 
top quality construction as 
above, except with master key 
feature. Student uses dial to 
open lock. Authorized custo- 
dian can gain immediate access 
to lock with master key. 


When 
into case, 


when shackle is open. 


Pree LOCK RECORD BOOK 


durable 
covered Lock RECORD 
for records’ of your Combination Locks, is 
available at mo extra cost with each order of 
100 locks or more. 


An attractive, 


loose-leaf leatherette 
K, Containing charts 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


D 


v 


e ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Vy MESSAGES \ 
(\ TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Yt No. 14 


We Can't Back Into The Future 


By Exizasern Irecanp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


€ = NATION no longer is the greatest provincial civilization in the 
world. Our ships sail the seven seas and all the skyways. We 


have become the greatest traders and travelers on earth. 


If the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, promi- 
nence, power and respect, the level of general education must be 
raised. No longer can we back into the future while looking at the 


past. The future must be faced head-on. 


In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill in 
youth a high regard for democratic institutions and procedures, and 


the basic principles of the American way of life. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to 
inform themselves on current social, economic and scientific matters, 
and I know of no better or more pleasant way of securing such infor- 
mation than through the Reader's Digest, which contains present-day 


articles of lasting interest. 


The Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it sup- 
plies a definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, they 
must be supplemented by just such varied and interesting briefs of 


current affairs and happenings as it offers from month to month. 


I recommend it highly as a guide to the formation of nght ideals in 


the minds of American youth, and to the evaluation of those principles 


which are basic in the government of a free people. 


The Reader's Digest 
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NORTON 


Door Closers 


Norton Door Closer In- 
stallation in Southern 








Pacific Building, San 






Francisco. 


These Norton Door Closers controlling the main entrance 
doors of the Southern Pacific Building, San Francisco, 
were installed about 1912. It was 20 years before we were 
even called in to service them and they are still going 
strong. 

Norton Door Closers do the same outstanding job in 
thousands of heavy traffic stops all over the country — 
office buildings, railway stations, stores, institutions, 
schools, hospitals, theaters, banks. Their performance is 
unfailing because Norton Door Closers are built up to an 
exact standard, not down to a price. 

With the renewal of building activity a full line of 
genuine Norton Door Closers will again be available. New 


construction needs Norton. Write for information now. 


NORTON 


DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
2902 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 















folding 
: chair should I buy ? 


—’ rankly, we'd like to suggest — that you buy 
——e chairs today only on the basis of the 
manufacturer’s proved reputation. 


The reason—in dealing with established, well- 
reputed manufacturers, you'll avoid substitu- 
tions, shoddy merchandise, and “orphan” prod- 
ucts, which may leave you stranded with no 
repairs, no maintenance but with meaningless 
guarantees. 

Therefore, we repeat “Buy Royal Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs or those of other reputable manu- 
facturers and have no regrets—now or 6 months 
or 120 months from now.” Yes, Royal Steel 
Folding Chairs are coming back—possibly 
not fast enough to satisfy everyone—but you'll 
really be glad you waited. The Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 


LINE OF TOMORROW 


Metal Furniture Since ’97 


: ~Dr\\ptal 0/7, 
Royal Steel Folding Chairs« 7F e Steel Furniture 
DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 
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Opportunities 
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in Printing loday 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY is one of America’s major 


industries, and as such, offers unusual opportunities for employment and 
advancement to the young people of today who are searching for a career. 


THIS MEANS OPPORTUNITY for your students to enter an 


industry that offers steady employment at better-than-average pay with 
unlimited opportunities leading to high and influential positions of lead- 
ership in the community. 


YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS can learn about the many op- 


portunities that the printing industry offers by sending for a booklet that 
gives you the facts. Your copy of Facts about the Printing Industry with 
new Guidance Addendum is being reserved for you and will be sent to you 
upon request, without obligation, of course. 


GUIDANCE SUPERVISORS and PRINTING TEACHERS 


will find this booklet especially valuable to them in their work of helping 
young people find a career. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS will be interested because it 


provides facts to justify a printing or graphic arts program in their schools. 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education « 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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Full width, triple-sealed safety plate glass windshield and nar- Lower half of split-frame safety win- 
row center pillar assure maximum clear vision for the driver. dow sash is permanently sealed; upper 
V-design windshield minimized headlight and sun glare. half may be lowered for ventilation. 


The wide, safety plate glass windshield on a 
Superior All-Steel Safety School Coach affords full, 
sweeping vision in all directions for the driver. The windshield, 
too, is triple-sealed against leaks . . . is easily 
removable in case of replacement. Similarly, the split-sash safety glass windows 
provide added safety for the passengers in a Superior School Coach, keeping 
children’s heads and hands inside the coach. 

The safe transportation of school children is a responsibility 
shared with you by Superior. Choosing a Superior All-Steel Safety School 
Coach this year means greater protection for your 


pupils, greater value for your school bus dollar . . . for in Superior 


*and Finest too! 


1946, as always, Superior is First In The Field. 
Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 

Builders of school and passenger coaches, and funeral 

automotive equipment. 
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SUPERIOR 
Pioneer 
FOR 1946 


4“ © : 
tirst IN SAFETY-ENGINEERED SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION” 
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Mixer Unit 
Permits Use of Additional Microphones 


For the effective presentation of stage and banquet pro- 
grams, athletic events, choral singing and other school 
activities, utilization of more than one microphone is often 
necessary. Realizing this need, DeVry has designed a four 
position mixer unit which will take care of as many as 
four microphones. The new device can be used with any 
make of amplifier having input jacks for microphone and 
turntable. 

With four inputs, four microphones or a record turntable 
and three microphones may be used. Each input has its 
own volume control, and the sound can be balanced from 
each microphone as desired. When a record turntable 
is used, the music can be faded thus permitting announce- 
ments through the microphones.—DeVry Corporation, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIL. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS216 





Series of Cards 
Explains Use of Fire Extinguishers 


Ever mindful of school safety, administrators and others 
will welcome the information made available by the 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corporation on a series of 
cards explaining the use of fire extinguishers. The cards 
illustrate and describe the operation and maintenance of 
the four most widely used types of hand fire extinguishers: 
foam, soda-acid, vaporizing liquid and carbon dioxide. 

Since fires are not all alike, different types of extin- 
guishers are required to meet differing conditions. The 
use of the wrong kind of fire extinguisher may be worse 
than none at all. 

A reasonable number of cards can be obtained upon 
request. Mounted adjacent to the extinguishers they illus- 
trate, they will provide a constant and accurate guide to 
pupils and employes. — American-LaFrance-Foamite Cor- 
poration, Elmira, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS217 


Soap Dispensers 
Available in Two New Models 


If the soap dispensers in the school washrooms are 
worn beyond repair, they can now be replaced, for assembly 
lines at the Bobrick Manufacturing Corporation are busy 
to capacity turning out the company’s two new models. 
They are Number 21 Liquid and 31 Powdered Soap 
Dispensers. 

Gravity feed systems for liquid and lather soaps are 
now in the tooling up stage, and new manufacturing 
methods and new developments in materials have made 
possible greater production and better products, according 
to the manufacturer.—Bobrick Manufacturing Corporation, 
2619 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS218 
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Redesigned Steel Lockers 
Aid to Orderly School Operation 


The clamor that accom- 
panies class dismissal can | 
be softened somewhat with 
the installation of Lyons 
newly redesigned steel 
lockers. If-plans are under 
way to replace old lockers 
or to equip new buildings, 
the rubber silencers which 
have been increased in size 

to ensure “hushed” opera- 
tion will be a point worthy 

of consideration by the 
school administrator. 

The recessed flush type 
of handle, an _ exclusive 
Lyon design, completely 
modernizes locker appear- 
ance; all vital points of the lockers are projection welded 
to guarantee trouble-free operation of doors. The bulb angle 
frame permits a streamlined hinge treatment, with con- 
cealed hinges providing against loosening of the pin when 
the locker is subjected to extra strain or abuse. It is impos- 
sible to remove hinge or drive pin from the outside when 
the door is closed and locked. All units lock by a device 
which engages with the door jambs opposite the hinges 
and is an integral part of the locking device. 

Steel parts are finished with a heavy coat of standard 
Lyon green enamel, baked at not less than 300 degrees to 
ensure permanent durability and attractiveness. Lockers 12 
inches wide have three single prong and one double prong 
coat hooks; lockers more than 12 inches wide have four 
single prong and one double prong coat hooks. As a safety 
feature, all hooks have ball points and are free of sharp 
corners or edges.— Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, 
Aurora, IIl. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS219 





Tree Injuries 
Heal Quickly With Proper Wound Dressing 


If trees on school grounds or college campus have suf- 
fered injury as the result of storms, insects or other causes, 
an application of Horn Tree Paint will heal the wound 
quickly, it is declared. The Allegheny Forest Experi- 
mental Station, U. S. Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, reports that tree wounds heal twice as fast if 
treated with the proper wound dressing and if the right 
fertilizer is used. 

Horn Tree Paint, developed by the Horn Research 
Laboratory, is said to heal tree wounds in about two thirds 
the normal time. It is now produced in commercial quan- 
tities —A. C. Horn Company, Inc., 43-36 Tenth Street, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS220 
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New Fire Extinguisher 
Protects User and Equipment 


The new All-Out Dry 
Chemical Fire Extinguisher 
is designed to combine 
high efficiency under most 
conditions with maximum 
protection to the user and 
to equipment installations. 
All-Out can be depended 
upon in an emergency, it is 
asserted, for it performs 
effectively under all cli- 
matic conditions, in ex- 
treme temperatures and in 
the presence of winds or 
drafts. 


Because various persons may be called upon to use a 
fire extinguisher in a school building, All-Out’s lighter 
weight is an important feature. 

Twenty-six inches of 4% inch 1D pressure hose permits 
rapid maneuverability of dry chemical stream which is 
ejected, under pressure, in a flat stream that separates the 
flame from the burning material. Instantly forming a dense, 
fire smothering cloud over a flaming area up to a distance 
of 18 feet, All-Out creates an insulating barrier between 
the operator and the flame, providing protection from 
radiant heat. On hot metal surfaces, the dry chemical 
forms an insulating film helping to guard against dangerous 
reflash. Dry chemical is harmless to finished surfaces and 
is easily removed with a brush; it causes no toxic gases 
to form, is a nonconductor of electricity and is nonabrasive. 

The new extinguisher meets the requirements of, the 
Associated Factory Mutual Laboratories and Underwriters 
Laboratories.—Pressurelube, Inc., All-Out Fire Extinguisher 
Division, 699 West 134th Street, New York 31, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS221 





New Oil-Base Enamel 


Uses Water as Thinning Medium 


A new era of economy and practical improvement in 
interior finishing is foreseen with the production and farth- 
coming marketing of “Spred-Luster,” the Glidden Com- 
pany’s revolutionary new oil-base enamel, properties of 
which permit the use of water as a thinning medium. 

“Spred-Luster” dries to a hard, satin-like finish and washes 
like a china plate according to tests reported by the com- 
pany. It is said to be comparable in appearance and wear- 
ing qualities to the finest prewar gloss finishes. Ease of 
application and speed in drying are other features offered 
by this product. A given area can be finished in about 
one third the time required for the application of the 
older types of oil-base wall paints or woodwork enamels, 
and drying is accomplished in about two hours. 

The new paint is primarily designed for walls and ceil- 
ings, but it works equally well as a finish for doors, 
baseboards and molding. It will be available in the same 
decorator-preferred colors as “Spred” flat wall finishes to 
which it is a companion product. Creation of decorative 
schemes wherein the use of a flat finish for walls and ceil- 
ings is preferred will thus be simplified—The Glidden 
Company, 11001 Madison Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS222 
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Silent Projector 
Will Accommodate Sound Films 


One of the first items of Bell and 
Howell’s postwar movie equipment 
to appear on dealers’ shelves is the 
Filmo Diplomat, a 16 mm. silent 
motion picture projector. Many fine 
motion pictures formerly restricted 
to sound-on-film projectors may now 
be shown on this machine, for the 
Diplomat is constructed to show not 
only silent film but sound film as well. The sound, of 
course, is not heard. 

Designed for the home movie maker, the Diplomat has 
many exclusive Bell and Howell features. In addition to 
the standard 500 and 750 watt lamps used previously, a 
new cooling system permits the use of a 1000 watt lamp 
which is primarily intended for showing movies in school 
auditoriums, halls, clubs and similar places where groups 
are larger than those accommodated at home. 

All moving parts are gear driven with gears fully 
encased and silent; there are no chains or belts. A Bell 
and Howell 2 inch F 1.6 lens, which transmits a large 
volume of light, is standard equipment. To meet special 
requirements, however, it may be replaced instantly with 
any one of a full range of extra lenses. A patented device, 
Safe-lock Sprockets, eliminates incorrect film threading and 
materially lengthens film life—Bell and Howell Company, 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS223 


Anatomy, Nutrition Charts 
For Health, Physical Education Classes 


New charts on anatomy and nutrition for teaching 
health and physical education in schools and colleges 
have just been published by Rudolf Schick. The series 
includes No. lla, Calories, Proteins and Minerals in 
Average Servings; No. 1lb, Vitamins in Average Serv- 
ings; No. 15, The Human Skeleton; No. 20, The Respira- 
tory System; No. 21, Endocrine Glands With a Dia- 
gram of the Interrelations of the Glands; No. 22-26, 
The Different Glands, Their Function and Treatment. 
Additional information may be obtained by writing the 
publisher —Rudolf Schick, Publishing Company, 700 River- 
side Drive, New York 31, N. Y. 

NS224 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to 





Direct-Reading Fluxmeter 


Useful in Schools and Laboratories 

Schools and laboratories interested in the study of mag- 
netic characteristics and in any field in which the precise, 
instantaneous and simple measurement of magnetic field 
strengths is desirable will find the Marion Direct-Reading 
Fluxmeter useful. A rugged instrument, as can be attested 
by its portable field use with all types of combat radar 
equipment by the different branches of the Armed Services, 
the fluxmeter does not require leveling, does not require 
special search coils and is direct-reading in terms of gauss. 
No computation is required on the part of the user to 
measure field strength directly in gauss and it may be 
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used also to monitor magnetic field strengths constantly 
and continuously, One person can make all measurements 
without any difficulty when using the Marion Series MFM2 
and MFM3 Fluxmeters. 

The instrument weighs 64 pounds; the carrying case is 
of hand-rubbed oak, 5 by 6 by 10% inches. The power 
source is a single Type D flashlight cell. The cable on 
the probe element is 4, feet in length—Marion Electrical 
_ Instrument Company, Manchester, N. H. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS225 





NEW CATALOGS 





Visual Education Booklets 
List Films, Teaching Aids for Grades 7-12 


Two new booklets have been announced by the School 
Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. “Motion 
Pictures and Slide Films for School Use” is a new index 
to motion pictures and slide films lent free to schools 
except for transportation costs. The films described in 
the booklet cover a wide range of subjects from science 
to economics and are suitable for use in grades 7 through 12. 
Teachers will find useful the index with recommendations 
as to the type of class for which each film is best ~suited 
together with suggestions for related materials for the 
classroom. 

The other is a 14 page booklet describing free and in- 
expensive teaching aids; it is available for distribution to 
high school teachers. Designed primarily for grades 7 
through 12, the Teaching Aids booklet lists pamphlets, 
charts, motion pictures and slide films for classes in science, 
vocational training and home economics. 


NS226 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to 





Stage Lighting 
Catalog Gives Planning Aid 


Any school administrator planning a new stage or 
renovating an old one will want a copy of the new 
Condensed Catalog No. 945, “Engineered Lighting and 
Control Equipment,” which is available from Hub Electric 
Company, 2225 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Ill. The 
equipment described includes stage lighting, exit and direc- 
tional signs, indirect lighting, built-in lighting, fluorescent 
troffers and stage switchboards. The primary purpose of 
the booklet is to offer a convenient and condensed coverage 
of the field. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS227 





Ninth Edition of Film Catalog 


Lists More Than 100 Feature Pictures 
The ninth edition of its 16 mm. Sound Film Catalogue 
listing more than 100 feature pictures and 150 short 
subjects has just been released by Post Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 723 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. The 

illustrated catalog is available free upon request. 
In conjunction with the issuance of the new edition, 
Post Pictures, which has been named exclusive distributor 
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of all latest Hal Roach Productions, announced the release 
of the first two in a series of Hal Roach “streamlined” 
features. They are “Tanks a Million” and “Niagara Falls.” 
Other new releases are two films in the Scattergood 
Baines series, “Cinderella Swings It” and “Scattergood 
Rides High.” 
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Music Training 


Meets Educational Objectives 

To stimulate new interest in instrumental music, the 
Pan-American Band Instrument Company, Elkhart, Ind., 
has published a new 16 page booklet entitled, “Music and 
the Basic Objectives of Education.” The booklet will be 
of interest to parents, music educators and school executives. 

The subject matter is presented in a concise, impartial 
style and is generously illustrated. The manner in which 
instrumental music training meets the following objectives 
of education is emphasized: health, command of the funda- 
mental processes, preparation for a vocation, worthy home 
membership, worthy use of leisure, civic education and 
ethical character. 

A copy of the booklet may be obtained free upon request. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS229 





Visual Aids Catalog 
Available From University 


Superintendents, principals and boards of education in 
lowa and neighboring states will be interested in “Catalog 
of Visual Aids for Classroom Use 1945-46” which may be 
obtained by writing the Registrar, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. The booklet lists available sound films, silent 
films and lantern slides according to general subject and 
tells how to obtain films and slides, rental and service fees 
and insurance against damage to films. All films listed 
are 16 mm. width. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS230 





SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 





Two 4-H Club scholarships in visual education to the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work. Funds 
provided by the Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, manufacturer of 16 mm. sound motion picture 
projectors and allied equipment. Contestants required to 
show evidence of interest and experience in the operation 
of motion picture projection equipment, use of cameras, 
slide films, slides and other visual aids. Minimum require- 
ment: At least one course in visual education. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS231 





C. S. Hammond Scholarship in Cartography at North- 
western University. Established by C. S. Hammond and 
Company, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
map publishers, in memory of the founder of that organ- 
ization. For students having recognized talent in the field 
of map making and the associated arts. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS232 
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Over the sound drum. . . under the large sprocket... ¥ 
into the easily accessible film channel—these are the ~ 
simple highlights of threading a Victor. Yes, fingers— é 
young and old—quickly learn this easy lacing. The 
reason is .. . simplicity . . . more finger room. 


Such exclusive Victor features as 180 degree Swing-Out 
Lens Mount, Duo-Flexo Pawls, Spira-Draft Lamp House, 














and Safety Film Trips give greatest protection to valuable 
films. Both new and experienced operators prefer this 

’ extra security and trouble-free operation. Yes, your 
films are safer—as well as being brilliantly projected 
—with a Victor. 


Check this Victor Oversize Sprocket. 
Note the greater film surface . . . five teeth 
engage the film (instead of three as in 
ordinary projectors). 














The Animatophone— 
1émm Sound Projector— 
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Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
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W ITH the Honeywell Gradustat on the wall, teacher 
can forget about comfort— can forget heating 
worries entirely — because this completely automatic 
thermostat holds heat at exactly the required level 
at all times. 

Temperatures are comfortable and even — pupils 


are more alert and more responsive — and just as 
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NO HEATING 


PROBLEMS HERE: 


important, there is no waste heat so fuel costs are 
held to a minimum. 

It’s easy to see why the Gradustat is rightfully 
called ‘“‘Teacher’s Pet,” and why it holds a similar 
position in the mind of the school engineer or janitor. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2614 


Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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